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Group I. Tue Nover 


GENERAL PREFACE 


H1s “ Novel” group, while—obviously— 

not covering every form or phase of English 
fiction, represents the main stages of development 
from the Elizabethan beginnings to the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. 

I. Though at first more concerned to dis- 
course on virtue and love than to tell a tale, the 
romance-writers used characterization and narra- 
tive—clear in episodes, but rambling and dis- 
cursive in plot. 

Writing chiefly for Court ladies and the wits, 
they drew persons from ideals, not from life; 
left nature far behind in search of adventure 
and the marvellous; and wrapped their thought 
in elaborate ornaments of style. 

Imitators of Euphues and the Arcadia elaborated 
the plot with crowded adventure or intrigue; 
but exaggerated the false sentiment, artificial 


language and heroics, to the wildest extremes. 
v 
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II. While Puritan rule almost banished all 
artistic expression, the Restoration, inevitably, 
brought with it more leisure from exhortation, 
and more desire to consider manners and art. As 
reaction had produced licence—in the dramatic 
form now once more predominant—the essayists, 
or thinkers, were again seeking a way at once 
to please and improve. Discarding both the 
affected-romantic, and serious-Puritan discourse, 
they revived the story for edification, in short tales 
(chiefly dramatized from the old type-Characters 
of Butler and Overbury), which are the first true 
English stories—not yet attaining full character- 
ization or plot, but faithfully drawn from life. 

III. This persuasive form of fiction, however, 
was not immediately developed; for, directly 
following Addison and Steele, a complete novel 
was produced—in more startling contrast to 
romance, and more directly subject to Puritan 
influences, though not always in the direction 
that Puritanism could approve. * 

Whereas some Elizabethans (while Romance 
was fashionable) had drawn criminals straight 
from life, the story-writers now discovered an 
extreme form of literal realism, worked up by 
Defoe with a richness of detail that told the truth 
by lying—in fictions pretending to be narratives 
of fact. Swift, more cynically, affects the same 
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device in political allegory; and Bunyan, to save 
souls, tells plain tales of simple folk. 

Caring not at all for brave knights and fair 
ladies, these men simply ignore romance; writing 
in plain, vigorous English, as preachers or press- 
men, for the people—to uphold and uplift the 
under-dog; hating the hypocrisy and oppressions 
of the Great. 

Without intention, they produced, each, an 
immortal classic for children. 

IV. It was a printer, producer of books, who 
discovered the final fiction form. Seeing the 
dangerous, and exciting, influence of false ideals 
in romance, Richardson carefully built up—the 
novel from observation of real life. Fielding 
caught the idea, from the artist’s outlook, deter- 
mining to offer the public a rich banquet comedy 
of human nature, in true histories, not lying 
tales: and realism, correcting romance, secured a 
command, never afterwards relinquished, of the 
literary field. In this first generation of novelists, 
ready writers like Sterne and Smollett invented 
variations of the now popular form. 

V. By what seems almost an accident, Fanny 
Burney discovered a new way of looking at life, 
the purely feminine; and, greatly daring, wrote 
down gay stories of her secret thoughts. The 
more intimate realism of the domestic novel, 
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unheroic, unadventurous, but mainly humorous, 
pictures of daily life, was invented—to find its 
master in Jane Austen’s supreme art. 

VI. Inevitably other specializations of fiction 
were now due to meet the rapidly growing demand. 
As Defoe had gone off the line to extreme realism, 
Scott suddenly revived the full glory of romance; 
no longer indeed artificial or false in sentiment 
and deed, but once more leaving his own people 
and his own times for a more heroic past, his- 
torically architected. The historical, or national, 


novel was born. 
Bids 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


oN ible certainly Defoe “constructed” the 
novel, which “Steele and Addison had 
shown the way to construct”; fiction did not 
immediately follow, or obviously develop from, 
the kindly and humorous character-sketches of 
the periodicals. 

This stage of story-telling reveals an almost 
startling contrast to every feature which character- 
ized romance; and was far more directly due to 
Puritan influences than any earlier restoration 
tales. The essayists wrote for the middle classes; 
Defoe, for the commonalty. 

Romances were still written and, as the rapid 
issue of editions clearly proves, were still read; 
but years of Puritan influence provoked a criti- 
cism of novels which, by various paths, was later 
destined to bear fruit in a new artistic ideal. 
‘The preachers condemned them as unreal. 

When, for instance, the learned and Reverend 
Dr. Ingelo (untruthfully implying that his own 
Bentivolio and Urania was not itself a Romance) 

oes b 
x111 
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roundly abused such “ writing and reading ”’ for 
‘exciting in the readers muddy fancies, to 
. . ”? 
indispose them for attendance upon God”, he 
attacked these “‘ fantastical images of things that are 
not’”’—‘‘ fooleries not easily thrown off because 
of that deep impression which they make upon 
the affectionate part ”’, as if the readers’ “‘ own or 
their friends’ best interest were wrapped up in 
them. How unsatisfied are they till the end of a 
paper-combat . . . how ravish’d upon the con- 
ceit of beauties, which owe themselves only to the 
paint which came out of the poet’s inkpot.” 

In a lighter tone, but for similar reasons, the 
eccentric Duchess of Newcastle bids us leave all 
romance-persons “‘ to more folly than discretion, 
to lose more time than to gain love: wishing them 
sound lungs for sighs, and moist eyes for tears ”’. 

On the other hand, Elizabethans like Greene, 
Dekker and Nash had written, by way of repent- 
ance, some realistic criminal narratives, of which 
only Fack Wilton approaches a regular tale; while 
the stories of Aphra Behn (apart from Oroonoko), 
and Mrs. Hayward express the Restoration 
reaction by way of intrigue—not altogether 
unknown to the later romancists, but now more 
closely kin to contemporary drama. 

It was Defoe who discovered sensationalism 
in daily life, creating real men and women by 
seriously endeavouring, with frequent success, to 
make his readers believe—what the romancists 
only affected to pretend—that he was writing 
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biographies and chronicling facts; as, indeed, 
was sometimes actually the case. 

Swift draws rather from types than individuals, 
forming an allegory of satire by similar detailed 
preciseness of characterization for the persons of 
his tale; as Bunyan, without any kind of pretence, 
had earlier used his neighbours for types in moral 
allegory; and Aphra Behn drew on herself and 
her friends for no less directly personal narrative, 
borrowing emotion from romance. 


II 


In all, the Arcadian ideal has vanished no less 
completely than the heroics, the verbal conceits 
and the intricate dialogues of courtly love. So 
far as their writers permit themselves to leave 
the stern or simple realities of daily life, it is to 
draw moral perfection or some political Utopia, 
now a favourite topic for the essayist, found in 
realms imagined from travellers’ tales. 

Their fundamental structure is seriousness 
and reality, chiefly directed to the exposure of 
vice, in three literary forms: the Picaresque, a 
tale of the villain-hero; Grobianism, when that is 
solemnly “‘ recommended or praised which ought 
to be avoided ”’; and the narrative of the wanderer, 
or vagabond, who reproaches his own country by 
the discovery of virtue and wisdom in strange 
people and unknown lands. 


Though both Swift and Defoe at different 
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times served two political masters, and neither 
quite escaped the demoralizing influences of 
patronage and party, it would be unjust to charge 
either with real disloyalty to his emotional con- 
victions. ‘Tory Swift and liberal Defoe (as they 
were by temperament) alike fought for justice in 
the spirit of affection for the under-dog; both 
used satire (occasionally misleading) and were not ~ 
scrupulously particular about verbal truth. Both, - 
perhaps, did evil that good might come. 

The moral, or emotional, elements are no less 
important or essential in the estimation of their 
work than its literary form. It was largely 
because they cared so little, scarcely more than 
Bunyan himself, for brave knights and fair ladies, 
because they “knew so much of the people, but 
lately raised to parliament and pulpit, that they 
were compelled to write for them; with a homely 
simplicity of fact and phrase that transformed 
their masterpieces, far otherwise intentioned, into 
nursery tales. : 

Swift, indeed, may be said to have worked 
down from the company. of statesmen, as Defoe 
worked up from the police courts, and Bunyan 
saw beggars in a dream. But for all alike, their 
Country seemed not a Power or an Empire, but 
rather a congregation of stumbling, suffering 
men. ‘They brought art, and thought, from the 
clouds to everyday existence. Swift, in hatred 
and despair of mankind, loving Harry and 
Dick; Defoe more simply at war with cruelty 
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and corruption; Bunyan wholly concerned with 
man’s soul. 

It was the same indignation against injustice, 
though more romantically inspired, that roused 
the passion of Aphra Behn—as centuries later of 
Mrs. Stowe—on behalf of our coloured brother; 
leading her, also so far in advance of the age, to 
that eloquent appeal from revealed, to natural, 
Religion; the reasoned philosophy of Rousseau. 

And Defoe, curiously enough, evolved very 
advanced theories upon the treatment of slaves, 
in Colonel ‘fack; as both Crusoe and the still 
earlier hero of The Man in the Moon made personal 
friends of their attendant “ blacks ”’. 


III 


There is a passage in Colonel ack, probably 
intended as autobiography, which gives the 
clearest possible explanation of Defoe’s methods 
of work: 


““T always held talk with the better sort, I mean the 
better sort of those that would converse with a beggar-boy. 
In this way of talk, I was always upon the enquiry, 
asking questions of things done in public, as well as in 
private; particularly I loved to talk with seamen and 
soldiers about the war, and about the great sea-fights or 
battles on shore, that any of them had been in; and, as I 
never forgot anything they told me, I could soon, that is 
to say, in a few years, give almost as good an account of 
the Dutch War, and of the fights at sea, the battles in 
Flanders, the taking of Maestricht, and the like, as any 
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of those that had been there; and this made these old 
soldiers and tars love to talk with me too, and to tell me 
all the stories they could think of, and that not only of the 
wars then going on, but also of the wars in Oliver’s time, 
the death of King Charles I. and the like. 

“By this means, young as I was, I was a kind of his- 
torian; and though I could read no books, and never 
had any books to read, yet I could give a tolerable account 
of what had been done, and of what was then a-doing in 
the world, especially in those things that our own people 
were concerned in. I knew the names of every ship in 
the navy, and who commanded them too, and all this 
before I was fourteen years old, or but very soon after.” . 


Add to this, a few significant words from the 
Preface: “‘ Nor is it any concern of the reader, 
whether it be an exact historical relation of regl facts, 
or whether the hero of it intended to present us, 
at least in part, with a moral romance. On either 
supposition, it is equally serviceable for the dis- 
couragement of vice and the recommendation of 
virtue.” . 

No summary of Defoe’s tales could be more 
complete or precise. 

It plainly discloses the source of Robinson 
Crusoe; and may be applied with equal con- 
fidence to the Memoirs of a Cavalier, the other 
historical tales and the narratives of crime. 

It should also prepare us for the astounding 
ingenuity with which Defoe reveals the truth 
about man by lying about men, creating a live, 
individual, human being, by the invention of 
facts, deliberately intended to deceive. Altogether 
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apart from its moral object, this was the art of 
realism, as he conceived it, of which he remains 
the master for all time. We cannot always 
disentangle fiction from fact, when research is 
made—he did not desire we should—but the 
vivid life-likeness of character and event is plainly 
derived from experience and observation, a little 
reading and a great deal of casual talk with ‘‘ old 
soldiers and tars”’, with street urchins and con- 
victs. 

Realistic fiction actually developed on some- 
what different lines; and Fielding’s assertion 
that Tom Fones was a “‘ History’, as opposed to 
the lying of novels or romance, was not designed 
to attack or to defend Defoe. 

The story, in fact, was used by Swift and Defoe 
as supplementary to journalism; by Bunyan as 
supporting the pulpit. Purely literary men wrote 
plays or poems, criticism or philosophy. 

And, as a journalist, Defoe knew his public. 
We can hardly acquit him altogether from 
deliberate response to the popular taste for 
coarse tales of immorality. Yet, here again, as 
in political propaganda, he never sacrificed 
principle to profit. The moral in Roxana and 
elsewhere is transparently sincere, if somewhat 
conventionally expressed; he wrote honestly for 
edification, never making vice attractive or pic- 
turesque. ‘The plea, that those most in need of 
uplifting would read a tale and not listen to a 
sermon, is obviously true. The tales, in fact, 
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are genuinely composed as Awful Warnings— 
dramatizations of Vanity Fair and The Slough of 
Despond. 

The pathetic descriptions of neglected child- 
hood in Colonel Jack and Moll Flanders anticipate 
the passionate tenderness of Dickens; as human 
and as humane as any pictures in English litera- 
ture—positive proof of the writer’s deep love for 
mankind and dramatic power of characterization. 
One could almost imagine he was pleading here 
for Oliver Twist: 


“Here we may see how much public schools and 
charities might be improved to prevent the destruction of 
so many unhappy children, as in this town are every year 
bred up for the executioner. . . .. While I was a dirty 
glass-bottle-house ~boy, sleeping inthe. ashes, and dealing 
always in the street dirt, it cannot be expected but that I 
looked like what I was . . . like a black your shoes your 
honour, a beggar-boy, a blackguard boy, or what you 
please, despicable, and miserable, to the es depree.."; - 
a poor innocent boy, I had no evil in my intentions; for I 
never took this picking of pockets to be dishonesty, but 
I looked upon it as a kind of trade that I was to be bred 
up to.” 


WY 


IV 


Swift was also a journalist; no less intent upon 
reform, though along different lines, and in- 
spired rather by hate than love. His detestation 
of moral ugliness and his scorn for fools were 
almost maniacal in their intensity; so that he 
saw everywhere more foulness than mere “ street 
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dirt’, dishonouring man in his merciless exposure 
of man’s deformity. He could, indeed, love 
human beings, though scarcely allowing himself 
such natural feeling; but, because he lived 
among leisured men not much troubled by prob- 
lems of daily life, his tale or allegory is more 
abstract than Defoe’s. The brothers in 4 Tale of 
a Tub are not dramatized persons like Moll and 
Jack; and scarcely more individual than the 
virtues and vices of an old morality; nearer still, 
perhaps, to Bunyan’s Pliable and Worldly Wise- 
man. ‘Though in no way romantic, being true 
enough to human nature, they are not personally 
alive. 

Gulliver, however, is far more human; the 
royalties of Lilliput and Brobdingnag, and above 
all Glumdalclitch, are real and attractive fiction 
persons. ‘The travels make up a true tale, in 
which the venom is skilfully concealed; and we 
are more interested by the imagination than the 
satire. It is in the voyage to the Houyhnhnms 
that his cruel meaning can be no longer ignored; 
until we reach the full bitterness of his contempt 
in those terrible words recording his return to 
family and home: 


“T must freely confess the sight of my, wife and family 
filled me only with hatred, disgust and contempt. . . . 
When I began to consider, that by marrying one of the 
Yahoo species, I became a parent of more, it struck me 
with the utmost shame, confusion, and horror. 

“¢ As soon as I entered the house, my wife took me in 
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her arms, and kissed me, at which having not been used 
to the touch of that odious animal for so many years, I fell 
intoaswoon foralmostanhour. At the time I am writing 
it is five years since my last.return to England. During 
the first year I could not endure my wife and children 
in my presence, the very smell of them was intolerable, 
much less could I suffer them to eat in the same room. 
To this hour they dare not presume to touch my bread, or 
drink out of the same cup, neither was I ever able to let 
one of them take me by the hand.” 


His declaration of method and aim, though 
sarcastically expressed, clearly reveals the char- 
acter of the work, on the very lines adopted by 
Defoe: ‘‘ I have not been so studious of ornament 
as truth. . . . I could perhaps like others, have 
astonished thee with strange improbable tales; 
but I chose rather to relate plain matters of fact 
in the simplest manner and style, because my 
principal design was to inform, not to amuse 
thee. . . . I have carefully avoided every fault 
with which common writers of travels are often 
too justly charged.” 


Vv 


For Bunyan, who belongs to this group, the 
motive or moral is all in all. He is lackey to 
none save God; serves no party but God’s kingdom 
on earth, caring little or nothing for governments 
or states, very passionately for the soul of man. 

Yet he is no less indignant with the shams 
and cruelty of the Great, no less tender and 
understanding towards all in trouble and pain. 
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Mr. Badman drags off the cloak from respecta- 
bility or fear of neighbours, and, like Defoe’s 
police reports, is an Awful Warning; Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a traveller’s tale of risks and adventure, 
heroic courage, giants to slay, perilous swamps 
and mountains, wonder-cities, false tracks, com- 
fortable talks by the way; curiosity about the 
marvellous and the unknown, for which, at times, 
Christian even forgets the Quest. 

Despite the crudely extreme homeliness of his 
realism, despite the arbitrary division of all man- 
kind into sinner or saint, despite the selfish 
cruelty of abandoning wife and children to 
Destruction; Bunyan is more of a poet than Swift 
or Defoe. His allegory is not an artistic con- 
struction of the intellect, but a true Vision or 
Dream of imagination penetrating the spirit 
world; yet never vague, cloudy, or obscure. 
His vigorous dramatic instincts secure its life and 
reality. No other writer, surely, was ever so 
innocent of reason, so indifferent to practical 
considerations or affairs, and so clear-sighted or 
observant of his fellow-men. He dreams with 
his eyes open—a very human fanatic after all. 

It is this surprising combination of unlettered 
preacher and artist that brings his work in line 
with that of journalists and politicians—from 
which, however, it remains a little apart. As 
story-tellers, straight from life, as defenders of 
the little folk, as haters of oppression and injustice, 
they are absolutely at one; forming, perhaps, the 
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first striking and clear connection, often pre- 
eminent and never again altogether abandoned, 
between pulpit and press. 

It is from Bunyan, that the Puritan influences 
towards a lowering of social position in the 
persons, a severity of realism in narrative or 
description, a natural life-likeness, and practical 
moral purpose, become most obvious in fiction. 
Though not expressing his contempt for the old 
romances, he embodies every thought, emotion 
and interest that was now striving to rouse and 
distract mankind from the dangerous falsities of 
their ideals; while actual, physical, strife and the 
narrow outlook of fanatic zeal had blinded men 
to the beauty of their art. _ 

He little suspected himself the artist we now 
recognize him to have been, who could make 
literature for us from the torment of his fearful 
repentance and simple faith. 


VI 


Aphra Behn certainly was not a Puritan, in 
any sense. In her own generation she belongs 
to the opposite camp. She inherited all the 
emotions and sensibilities of romance; affecting 
heroics in every phrase. 

Yet instinct taught her, even before the 
examples of Swift or Defoe, the dramatic value of 
a straightforward tale. With her, the subject 
and feeling, often even the phrasing, are romantic; 
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the manner and narrative-structure directly real- 
istic. Her early experience of travel, supple- 
mented by chance in other lands at a later age, 
gave her knowledge of foreign countries and the 
means for comparison with her own. The 
generous enthusiasm of girlhood was kindled by 
intimacy with the “ Royal Slave”, naturally 
tempting her to tell his tale. We must suppose 
her mind better instructed than her conscience. 
No doubt many self-appointed Ministers of the 
Lord unwittingly encouraged persons of taste 
and culture to associate professing Christians with 
hypocrisy; the framers of Utopias were a little 
inclined to free thought, being critical of all 
things as they were; and, having witnessed the 
unchristian cruelty and injustice of constituted 
authority, she was easily led to clothe her anger 
with reason, to idealize primitive virtues that 
owed nothing to revelation or “the Word”; and 
to evolve a purely humanitarian philosophy of 
life, actually based on sentiment but thoroughly 
sincere, and surprisingly in advance of her age. 
There is nothing here borrowed from the Arcadian, 
or affected, simplicity. She has extolled a 
genuinely zatural Man. No doubt she saw him 
through rose glasses, and by temperament was 
compelled to exaggeration. The colouring does 
not detract from the Idea. 

It was drawn from life, not by abstract 
theorizing; and that was also the basis or founda- 
tion of all her work. Her novels, moreover, are 
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real tales of live and lively dramatized persons, 
with a clear and eventful plot. Though her 
epithets are extravagant and unreal, she does 
not waste words in prolonged ecstasy or digression. 
She discovered the art of plunging in medias res in 
the opening sentence; and is at times refreshingly 
epigrammatic: ‘‘as he had all the gownmen on his 
side, she had all the hats and feathers on hers”. 

In general, we must admit that she was rather 
concerned “with that refined and illustrious 
passion of the soul whose aim is virtue, and whose 
end is honour, that is capable of performing 
heroic things”, than with virtue itself. We 
cannot, literally, believe that she “ did not pretend 
to entertain us with a feigned story, or anything 
pieced together with romantic. accidents; but 
every circumstance, to a tittle, is truth ’’. 

Yet she drew always from experience and life. 
Oroonoko, at least, may stand beside the pitiful 
annals of Defoe, for its eager sympathy with the 
oppressed. i 


Vil 


Few, if any, new literary forms spring»into 
being without some preliminary attempts, as it 
were, in a similar direction. The pamphlet 
novels, already mentioned, of Greene and Nash 
partly anticipate important characteristics in 
Defoe; and, apart from Utopian essays and travel- 
records, Dr. Francis Godwin’s Man in the Moon 
and Henry Neville’s Js/e of Pines may claim notice 
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as very early examples of the allegory or traveller’s 
tale: both clear and concise in narrative and plot, 
though almost innocent of characterization. 

The imaginary lunar races, themselves in 
part derived from Bergernsen, have common 
characteristics with the little and big people so 
much admired by Gulliver, and probably Swift 
lifted a few details from this source. The 
unexpected association of superior virtues with 
large bodies appears in both. The basis of 
Godwin’s tale, however, is scientific speculation: 
an ingenious flying machine on which the hero 
sails to the moon; a discovery that the influence of 
gravitation is not felt beyond a certain altitude; and 
an interesting theory upon the migration of birds. 

The foundation of a new race from Henry 
Neville’s hero and his four wives is not, of course, 
an original plot. Shipwrecks, in fact and fiction, 
have often provided inhabitants for unknown 
islands, and a convenient occasion for drawing 
up ideal Laws and Constitutions unfettered by 
any past—the favourite intellectual pastime of the 
age. Neville, indeed, has taken a full and some- 
what tiresome advantage of his opportunity in 
this respect; but he describes persons and events 
without a trace of heroics or romance; and his 
conduct of military and political campaigns, 
between descendants of the original George Pine, 
is both ingenious and dramatic. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
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JOHN BUNYAN 
1628-1688 


oRN at Elstow, Bedfordshire: the son of 

Thomas Bunyan, and his second wife, 
Margaret Bentley. ‘Though his father was a 
tinker, he did not belong to the vagrant, or gipsy, 
class usually following that trade, but had in- 
_ herited a freehold cottage or tenement which 
had been for many years in the family and was 
respected in the village. But the boy’s mother 
died when he was sixteen, his father married 
once more, and there was little peace for him at 
home, so that he joined the army, though curiously 
enough, it is not known, on which side. 

When his troop was disbanded in 1646, he 
went back to Elstow and “ presently afterwards 
changed his condition into a married state’’; 
though the young people were ‘‘ as poor as poor 
might be . . . without even so much household 
stuff as a dish or spoon between them ”’. 

But she was a godly woman and brought with 
her two pious books; quickly converting her 
husband from these riotous ways, and the awful 
habit of swearing, for which he had been notorious 
among the lads of the village. At first, however, 
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he was little more than “‘ a brisk talker on religion 
—-I thought no man in England could please 
God better than I’’; but, one day hearing some 
poor women sitting at a.door in the sun and talking 
about the things of God, he realized his lack of 
true faith. The story of his soul’s struggle, 
during these years, is beautifully told in Grace 
Abounding. 

By 1657 he had become a famous preacher 
‘in woods, in barns, on village greens, in town 
chapels’; while pursuing his daily trade as a 
tinker. 

He refused, indeed, to give up preaching at 
the Restoration; and was kept in a “close and 
uncomfortable ”’ prison—without a proper trial— 
for twelve years; where he-spoke much with his 
fellow-prisoners and wrote the first part of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. | 

His second wife, Elizabeth, had actually 
taken a journey to London, in a vain attempt to 
secure his pardon, and very faithfully cared for 
his motherless babes. He was only finally 
released by the suspension of all Acts against 
Roman Catholics and other Nonconformists; 
when he was called to a pulpit in Bedford, and 
for sixteen years continued his zealous preaching 
and writing. He is said to have died of a 
“sweaty sickness ”’, 


From THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


THEN SAID INTERPRETER 


ae Then said Interpreter, Come in; I will 
shew thee that which will be profitable to 
thee. So he commanded his man to light the 
candle, and bid Christian follow him. So he had 
him into a private room, and bid his man open a 
door; the which when he had done, Christian 
saw the picture of a very grave person hanging 
up against the wall; and this was the fashion of it: 
it had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books 
in its hand, the law of truth was written upon its 
lips, the world was behind its back; it stood as if 
it pleaded with men, and a crown of gold did hang 
over its head. 

Now, said the Interpreter, I have shewed thee 
this picture first, because the man whose picture 
this 1s, is the only man whom the Lord of the 
place whither thou art going hath authorized to 
be thy guide in all difficult places thou mayest 
meet with in the way: wherefore take good heed 
to what I have shewed thee, and bear well in thy 
mind what thou hast seen, lest in thy journey 
thou meet with some that pretend to lead thee 
right, but their way goes down to death. 
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Then he took him by the hand, and led him 
into a very large parlour that was full of dust, 
because never swept; the which after he reviewed 
it a little while, the Interpreter called for a man to 
sweep. Now, when he began to sweep, the dust 
began so abundantly to fly about, that Christian 
had almost therewith been choked. Then said 
the Interpreter to a damsel that stood by, “ Bring 
hither water, and sprinkle the room ’”’; the which 
when she had done, it was swept and cleansed 
with pleasure. 

Chr. Then said Christian, What means this? 

Inter. The Interpreter answered, This parlour 
is the heart of a man that was never sanctified 
by the sweet grace of the Gospel. The dust is 
his original sin, and inward corruptions, that have 
defiled the whole man. He that began to sweep 
at first, is the Law; but she that brought water, — 
and did sprinkle it, is the Gospel. Now whereas 
thou sawest, that so soon as the first began to 
sweep, the dust did so fly about that the room by 
him could not be cleansed, but that thou wast 
almost choked therewith; this is to shew thee, that 
the Law, instead of cleansing the heart (by its 
working) from sin, doth revive, put strength into 
and increase it in the soul, even as it doth discover 
and forbid it; for it doth not give power to subdue. 
Again, as thou sawest the damsel sprinkle the 
room with water, upon which it was cleansed with 
pleasure, this is to shew thee, that when the 
Gospel comes, in the sweet and precious influences 
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thereof, to the heart, then, I say, even as thou 
sawest the damsel lay the dust by sprinkling the 
floor with water, so is sin vanquished and subdued, 
_ and the soul made clean through the faith of it, 
and consequently fit for the King of glory to 
inhabit. 


THE BATTLE WITH APOLLYON 


— Apollyon straddled quite over the 
whole breadth of the way, and said, I am 
void of fear in this matter. Prepare thyself to 
die; for I swear by my infernal den, that thou 
shalt go no farther: here will I spill thy soul. 
And with that he threw a flaming dart at his 
breast; but Christian had a shield in his hand, 
with which he caught it, and so prevented the 
danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw his sword, for he 
saw he must bestir him; and Apollyon as fast 
made at him, throwing darts as thick as hail; 
by the which, notwithstanding all that Christian 
could do to avoid it, Apollyon wounded him in 
his head, his hand, and foot. This made Christian 
give a little back; Apollyon, therefore, followed 
his work mightily, and Christian again took 
courage, and resisted as manfully as he could. 
This sore combat lasted for above half a day, even 
till Christian was almost quite exhausted: for 
you must know, that Christian, by reason of his 
wounds, must needs grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, 
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began to gather up close to Christian, and 
wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful fall: 
and with that Christian’s sword flew out of his 
hand. Then said Apollyon, I am sure of thee 
now: and with that he had almost pressed him 
to death, so that Christian began to despair of life. 
But, as God would have it, while Apollyon was 
fetching his last blow, thereby to make a full end 
of this good man, Christian nimbly reached out 
his hand for his sword, and caught it, saying, 
Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy: when I 
fall, I shall arise; and with that gave him a 
deadly thrust, which made him give back, as one 
that had received his mortal wound, Christian 
perceiving that, made at him again, saying, Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquerors, 
through Him that loved us. And with that 
Apollyon spread forth his dragon wings, and 
sped him away, that Christian saw him no more. 

In this combat no man can imagine, unless he 
had seen and heard, as I did, what yelling and 
hideous roaring Apollyon made all the time of 
the fight; he spake like a dragon: and on the 
other side, what sighs and groans burst.from 
Christian’s heart. I never saw him all the while 
give so much as one pleasant look till he perceived 
he had wounded Apollyon with his two-edged 
sword; then, indeed, he did smile, and look 
upward! But it was the dreadfullest sight that 
ever I saw. 

So when the battle was over, Christian said, 
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I will here give thanks to Him that hath delivered 
me out of the mouth of the lion, to Him that did 
help me against Apollyon. 

Then there came to him a hand with some of 
the leaves of the tree of life, the which Christian 
took and applied to the wounds that he had 
received in the battle, and was healed immediately. 
He also sat down in that place to eat bread, and 
to drink of the bottle that was given him a little 
before: so, being refreshed, he addressed himself 
to his journey with his sword drawn in his hand; 
for he said, 1 know not but some other enemy 
may be at hand. But he met with no other 
affront from Apollyon quite through this valley. 


THE NAME OF THAT TOWN IS VANITY 


HEN I saw in my dream, that when they 
aL were got out of the wilderness, they pre- 
sently saw a town before them, and the name of 
that town is Vanity; and at the town there is a 
fair kept, called Vanity Fair. It is kept all the 
year long. It beareth the name of Vanity Fair, 
because the town where it is kept is lighter than 
vanity, and also because all that is there sold, or 
that cometh thither, is vanity; as is the saying of 
the wise, ‘“‘ All that cometh 1s vanity’. 

This fair is no new-erected business, but a 
thing of ancient standing. I will shew you the 
original of it. 

Almost five thousand years ago there were 
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pilgrims walking to the Celestial City, as these 
two honest persons are: and Beelzebub, Apollyon, 
and Legion, with their companions, perceiving 
by the path the pilgrims made, that their way to 
the city lay through this town of Vanity, they 
contrived here to set up a fair; a fair wherein 
should be sold all sorts of vanity, and that it 
should last all the year long. ‘Therefore, at this 
fair are all such merchandise sold as houses, 
lands, trades, places, honours, preferments, titles, 
countries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures; and delights 
of all sorts, as harlots, wives, husbands, children, 
masters, servants, lives, blood, bodies, souls, 
silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and what not. 

And moreover, at this fair there is at all times 
to be seen jugglings, cheats, games, plays, fools, 
apes, knaves, and rogues, and that of every kind. 

Here are to be seen, too, and that for nothing, 
thefts, murders, adulteries, false-swearers, and 
that of a blood-red colour. 

And, as in other fairs of less moment, there 
are the several rows and streets under their proper 
names, where such and such wares are sold; so 
here, likewise, you have the proper places, rows, 
streets (namely, countries and kingdoms), where 
the wares of this fair are soonest to be found. 
Here is the British Row, the French Row, the 
Italian Row, the Spanish Row, the German Row, 
where several sorts of vanities are to be sold. 

Now, as I said, the way to the Celestial City 
lies just through this town where this lusty fair 
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is kept; and he that would go to the city, and yet 
not go through this town, “must needs go out 
of the world”. The Prince of princes himself, 
when here, went through this town to his own 
country, and that upon a fair-day, too; yea, and, 
as I think, it was Beelzebub, the chief lord of this 
fair, that invited him to buy of his vanities, yea, 
would have made him lord of the fair, would he 
but have done him reverence as he went through 
the town. Yea, because he was such a person 
of honour, Beelzebub had him from street to 
street, and shewed him all the kingdoms of the 
world in a little time, that he might, if possible, 
allure that blessed One to cheapen and buy some 
of his vanities: but he had no mind to the mer- 
chandise, and therefore left the town, without 
laying out so much as one penny upon these 
vanities. This fair, therefore, is an ancient 
thing, of long standing, and a very great fair. 
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From MR. BADMAN 


WANTED, A WIFE 


Ly 718k. He was looking out fora rich Wife: 
and now I am come to some more of 
his invented, devised, designed and abominable 
Roguery, such that will yet declare him to be a 
most desperate sinner. 

The thing was this: A Wife he wanted, or 
rather Money; for as for a woman, he could 
have Whores enough at his whistle. But, as I 
said, he wanted Money, and that must be got by 
a Wife, or no way; nor could he so easily get a 
Wife neither, except he became an Artist at the 
way of dissembling; nor would dissembling do 
among that people that could dissemble as well 
as he. But there dwelt a Maid not far from him, 
that was both godly, and one that hath a good 
Portion, but how to get her, there lay all the 
craft. Well, he calls a Council of some of his 
most trusty and cunning Companions, and breaks 
his mind to them; to wit, that he had a mind 
to marry: and he also told them to whom; But, 
said he, how shall I accomplish my end, she is 
Religious, and I am not? ‘Then one of them 
made reply, saying, Since she is Religious you 
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must pretend to be so likewise, and that for 
some time before you go to her: Mark therefore 
whither she goes daily to hear, and do you go 
thither also; but there you must be sure to behave 
yourself soberly, and make as if you liked the 
Word wonderful well; stand also where she 
may see you, and when you come home, be sure 
that you walk the street very soberly, and go within 
sight of her: ‘This done for a while, then go to her, 
and first talk of how sorry you are for your sins, 
and shew great love to the Religion that she is of: 
still speaking well of her Preachers and of her 
godly acquaintance, bewailing your hard hap, 
that it was not your lot to be acquainted with her 
and her fellow Professors sooner; and this is the 
way to get her. Also you must write down 
Sermons, talk of Scriptures, and protest that you 
came a wooing to her, only because she is Godly, 
and because you should count it your greatest 
happiness if you might have such an one: As for 


her Money, slight it, it will never be the further ° 


off, that’s the way to come soonest at it, for she 
will be jealous at first that you come for her 
Money; you know what she has, but make not 
a word about it. Do this, and you shall see if 
you do not entangle the Lass. 

Thus was the snare laid for this poor honest 
Maid, and she was quickly catched in his pit. 

Atten. Why, did he take this counsel? 

Wise. Did he! yes and after a while, went 


Badman goes 
to the 


as boldly to her, and that under a Vizard of /amosl a 
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Religion, as if he had been for Honesty and 
Godliness, one of the most sincere and upright- 
hearted in England. He observed all his points 
and followed the advice of his Counsellors, and 
quickly obtained her too, for natural parts he 
had, he was tall and fair, and had plain, but very 
good clothes on his back; and his Religion was 
the more easily attained; for he had seen some- 
thing in the house of his Father, and first Master, 
and so could the more readily put himself into 
the Form and Show thereof. 

So he appointed his day, and went to her, as 
that he might easily do, for she had neither 
father nor mother to oppose. Well, when he 
was come, and had given her a civil Compliment, 
to let her understand why he was come, then he 
began and told her, That he had found in his 
heart a great deal of love to her Person; and that, 
of all the Damosels in the world he had pitched 
upon her, if she thought fit, to make her his 


‘ beloved wife. The reasons, as he told her, why 


he had pitched upon her were, her Religious 
and personal Excellencies; and therefore entreated 
her to take his condition into her tender. and 
loving consideration. As for the world, quoth 
he, I have a very good trade, and can maintain 
myself and Family well, while my wife sits still 
on her seat. I have got thus, and thus much 
already, and feel money come in every day, but 
that is not the thing that I aim at, ’tis an honest 
and godly Wife. Then he would present her 
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with a good Book or two, pretending how much 
good he had got by them himself. He would 
also be often speaking well of godly Ministers, 
especially of those that he perceived she liked, 
_and loved most. Besides, he would be often 
telling of her, what a godly Father he had, and 
what a new man he was also become himself; 
and thus did this treacherous Dealer, deal with 
this honest and good Girl, to her great grief and 
sorrow, as afterward you shall hear. 

Aten. But had, the maid no friend to look 
after her? } 

Wise. Wer Father and Mother were dead, 
and that he knew well enough, and so she was 
the more easily overcome by his naughty lying 
tongue. But if she had never so many friends, 
she might have been beguiled by him. It is too 
much the custom of young people now, to think 
themselves wise enough to make their own Choice, 
and that they need not ask counsel of those that 
are older and also wiser than they: but this is a 
great fault in them, and many of them have paid 
dear for it. Well, to be short, in little time, 
Mr. Badman obtains his desire, gets this honest 
Girl and her money, is married to her, brings 
her home, makes a Feast, entertains her royally, 
but her Portion must pay for all. 
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THE NEW ENGINE OF BREAKING 

: HEREFORE, upon a time, he gives a great, 
and sudden rush into several men’s debts, 

to the value of about four or five thousand 
pound, driving at the same time a very great 
trade, by selling many things for less than they 
cost him, to get him custom, therewith to blind 
his Creditors’ eyes. His Creditors therefore 
feeling that he had a great employ, and dreaming 
that it must needs at length turn to a very good 
account to them, trusted him freely without 
mistrust, and so did others too, to the value of 
what was mentioned before. Well, when Mr. 
Badman had well feathered his Nest with other 
men’s goods and money, after a little time he 
breaks. And by and by it is noised abroad that 
Mr. Badman had shut up Shop, was gone, and 
could trade no longer. Now, by that time his 
breaking was come to his Creditors’ ears, he had by 
Craft and Knavery made so sure of what he had, 
that his Creditors could not toucha penny. Well, 
when he had done, he sends his mournful sugared 
letters to his Creditors, to let them understand 
what had happened unto him, and desired them 
not to be severe with him, for he bore towards all 
men an honest mind, and would pay as far as he 
was able. Now he sends his letters by a man 
confederate with him, who could make both the 
worst and best of Mr. Badman’s case. The best 
for Mr. Badman and the worst for his Creditors. 
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So when he comes to them, he both bemoans 
them and condoles Mr. Badman’s condition: 
Telling of them, that without a speedy bringing 
of things to a conclusion, Mr. Badman would be 
able to make them no satisfaction, but at present 
he both could, and would, and that to the utmost 
of his power, and to that end, he desired that they 
would come over to him. Well, his Creditors 
appoint him a time, and come over; and he, 
meanwhile, authorizes another to treat with him, 
but will not be seen himself, unless it was on a 
Sunday, lest they should snap him with a Writ. 
So his deputed friend treats with them about 
their concern with Mr. Badmaz, first telling them 
of the great care that Mr. Badman took to 
satisfy them and all men for whatsoever he ought, 
as far as in him lay, and how little he thought a 
while since to be in this low condition. He 
pleaded also the greatness of his Charge, the 
greatness of Taxes, the Badness of the times, 
and the great Losses that he had by many of his 
customers, some of which died in his debt, 
others were run away, and for many that were 
alive he never expected a farthi[n]g from them. 
Yet, nevertheless, he would shew himself an 
honest man, and would pay as far as he was able; 
and if they were willing to come to terms, he would 
make a composition with them, (for he was not 
able to pay them all). The Creditors asked 
what he would give? "Twas replied, Ha/f-a- 
crown in the pound, At this they began to huff, 
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and he to renew his complaint and entreaty; but 
the Creditors would not hear, and so for that 
time their meeting without success broke up. 
But after his Creditors-were in cool blood, and 
admitting of second thoughts, and fearing lest 
delays should make them lose all, they admit of 
a second debate, come together again, and by 
many words, and great ado, they obtained five 
shillings i? th’ pound. So the money was pro- 
uced, Releases and Discharges drawn, signed, 
and sealed, Books crossed, and all things con- 
firmed; and then Mr. Badman can put his head 
out a doors again, and be a better man than 
when he shut up Shop by several thousands of 
pounds. 


ee 


MR. BADMAN’S WAY 


zvs&. You reckon too fast, if you count 

these a// his bad tricks to get money: For 
he had more besides. If his customers were in 
his Books (as it should go hard but he would 
have them there, at least, if he thought he could 
make any advantage of them), then, then would 
he be sure to impose upon them his worst, ven 
very bad Commodity, yet set down for it the price 
that the best was sold at: like those that sold the 
Refuse Wheat, or the worst of the wheat; making 
the Sheckle great, yet hoisting up the price: This 
was Mr. Badman’s way. He would sell goods 
that cost him not the best price by far, for as 
much as he sold the best of all for. He had also 
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a trick to mingle his commodity, that that which 
was bad might go off with the less mistrust. 
Besides, if his customers at any time paid him 
money let them look to themselves, and to their 
acquitances, for he would usually attempt to call 
for that payment again, specially if he thought 
that there was hopes of making a prize thereby, 
and then to be sure if they could not produce 
good and sufficient ground of the payment, a 
hundred to one but they paid it again. Some- 
times the honest Chapman would appeal to his 
servants for proof of the payment of the money, 
but they were trained up by him to say after his 
mind, right or wrong: so that, relief that way, he 
could get none. . . . Extortion is a screwing 
from men more than by the Law of God or men 
is right: and it is committed sometimes by 
them in Office, about Fees, Rewards, and the 
like; but ’tis most commonly committed by men 
of Trade, who without all conscience, when they 
have the advantage, will make a prey of their 
neighbour. And thus was Mr. Badman an 
Extortioner; for although he did not exact, and 
force away, as Bailiffs and Clerks have use to do; 
yet he had his opportunities, and such cruelty to 
make use of them, that he would often, in his way, 
be Extorting, and forcing of money out of his 
Neighbour’s pocket. For every man that makes 
a prey of his advantage upon his neighbour’s 
necessities, to force from him more than in reason 
and conscience, according to the present prices 
c 
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of things such commodity is worth; may very 
well be called an Extortioner, and judged for one 
that hath No inheritance in the Kingdom of God. 
Atten. Well, this Badman was a sad wretch. 
Wise. Thus you have often said before. But 
now we are in discourse of this, give me leave a 
little to go on. We have a great many people 
in the Country, too, that live all their days in the 
practice, and so under the guilt of Extortion: 
people, alas! that think scorn to be so accounted. 
As for Example: There is a poor body that 
dwells, we will suppose, so many miles from the 
Market; and this man wants a Bushel of Grist, 
a pound of Butter, or a Cheese for himself, his 
wife and poor children: But dwelling so far 
from the Market; if he goes thither, he shall 
lose his day’s work, which will be eightpence or 
tenpence damage to him, and that is something 
toa poor man. So he goeth to one of his Masters 
or Dames for what he wanteth, and asks them 
to help him with such a thing: yes, say they, 
you may have it; but withall they will give him 
a gripe, perhaps make him pay as much (or 
more) for it at home, as they can get when “they 
have carried it five miles to a Market, yea, and 
that too, for the Refuse of their Commodity. 
But in this the Women are especially faulty, in 
the sale of their Butter and Cheese etc. Now 
this is a kind of Extortion, it is a making a prey 
of their faces, a buying and selling of them. 
But above all, your Hucksters, that buy up the 
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poor man’s Victuals by whole-sale, and sell it-to 


him again for unreasonable gains, by retail, and 
as we call it, by piece meal, they are got into.a 
way, after a stingeing rate, to play their game 
upon such by Extortion. I mean such who buy 
up Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Bacon etc. by wholesale, 
and sell it again (as they call it) by pennyworths, 
a half pennyworth, or the like, to the poor, all the 
week after the market is past. 

These, though I will not condemn them all, 
do, many of them, dite and pinch the poor by this 
kind of evil dealing. These destroy the poor 
because he is poor and that is a grievous sin. . 
Besides these are Usurers, yea they take usury 
for victuals, which thing the Lord has forbidden. 
And because they cannot so well do it on the 
Market-day therefore they do it, as I said, when 
the market is over; for then the poor falls into 
their mouths, and are necessitated to have, as they 
can, for their need, and they are resolved they 
shall pay soundly for it. Perhaps some will 
find fault for my meddling ¢hus with other folk’s 
matters, and for my thus prying into the secrets 
of their iniquity. But to such I would say, since 
such actions are evil, ’tis time they were hissed 
out of the world. For all that do such things, 
offend against God, wrong their neighbour, and 
like Mr. Badman do provoke God to judgment. 
God knows, there is abundance of deceit in the 
world! 

Wise. Aye, but I have not told you the 
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thousandth part of it; nor is it my business now 
to. rake to the bottom of that dunghill, what 
would you say, if I should anatomize some of 
those vile wretches called Pawn- Brokers, that 
lend Money and Goods to poor people, who are 
by necessity forced to such an inconvenience; 
and will make by one trick or other, the Interest 
of what they so lend, amount to thirty, forty, yea 
sometimes fifty pound per year: notwithstanding 
the Principal is secured by a sufficient pawn; 
which they will keep too at last, if they can find 
any shift to cheat the wretched borrower. 


THE THROAT OF HELL 


7sz. Without controversy, this is an 

heavy judgment of God upon wicked 
men (Job xxi. 23) one goes to Hell in peace, 
another goes to Hell in trouble; one goes to Hell 
being sent thither by his own hands; another goes 
to Hell, being sent thither by the hand of his 
companion; one goes thither with his eyes shut, 
and another goes thither with his eyes open; 
one goes thither roaring, and another goes thither 
boasting of Heaven and Happiness all the way he 
goes: One goes thither like Mr. Badman himself, 
and others go thither as did his Brethren. But 
above all Mr. Badman’s death, as to the manner of 
dying, is the fullest of Snares and Traps to wicked 
men, therefore they that die as he, are the greatest 
stumble to the world: They go, and go, they go 
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on peaceably from youth to old age, and thence to 
the Grave; and so to Hell, without noise. They 
go as an Ox to the slaughter, and as a fool to the 
correction of the Stocks; that is both senselessly and 
securely. O! but being come at the gates of 
Hell! O! but when they see those gates set open 
for them: O! but when they see that that is their 
home, and that they must go in thither, then their 
peace and quietness flies away for ever: Then 
they roar like Lions, yell like Dragons, howl like 
Dogs, and tremble at their Judgment, as do the 
Devils themselves. O! when they see they must 
shoot the Gulf and Throat of Hell! when they 
see that Hell hath shut her Ghastly jaws upon 
them! when they shall open their eyes, and find 
themselves within the belly and bowels of Hell! 
then they will mourn, and weep, and hack, and 
gnash their teeth for pain. 
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DANIEL DEFOE 
1661-1731 


Boss in the parish of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, 
being the son of James Foe, butcher, who 
was able to retire some years before his death, 
and gave Daniel a sound enough education for 
Nonconformist tradesman, he ‘‘understood Latin, 
Spanish, Italian; could read Greek and speak 
French fluently; knew a little mathematics, par- 
ticularly commercial, and modern history ”’. 

- The boy, in fact, was intended for the ministry 
but, for some reason considering the work to be 
degrading and financially insecure, went into 
business at the age of twenty-four, with some 
success, and, as his writings remain to prove, 
became very practically conversant with affairs. 

But he had been out with Monmouth and, three 
years later, served as a trooper in William’s army. 
One suspects that such experiences were unsettling. 
At any rate, he seems to have acquired an in- 
convenient accumulation of debts and went 
bankrupt, for a large sum, though afterwards 
honourably discharged. 

By this time political questions had absorbed 
the greater part of his thoughts, he discovered an 
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aptitude for controversial pamphleteering, and 
gave himself up to every kind of writing and 
journalism, with an energy and perseverance that 
neither fines nor imprisonment could curb. His 
True-Born Englishman went through twenty-one 
editions in five years; and when the King’s death 
forced him to what his dissenting friends regarded 
as an unholy compromise with occasional con- 
formity, he recovered his reputation by the daring 
satire of The Shortest Way with Dissenters, for 
which he was put in the pillory for three days. 

It was in the February of 1704 that he started 
the famous Review—“ of the affairs of France 
and of all Europe, as influenced by that nation: 
with observations on transactions at home”; a 
periodical variously issued weekly, bi-weekly and 
tri-weekly; of which he personally wrote every page 
for over nine years! 

It remains a landmark in the history of English 
journalism; introducing popular features that have 
only been resumed by the press of our own time; 
and forming, for his own generation, an unfailing 
source of interest and liberal criticism of affairs. 

There is some uncertainty, that will probably 
never be fully cleared up, about the inner conduct 
of Defoe’s political career. He almost certainly 
submitted to some control from Tory Ministers 
in refraining from criticism of Government 
measures; and “ was handed over ” to the Whigs 
in 1708, for service that, as it happens, he cordially 


approved. 
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\ The fact appears to have been that he was 
never fanatical in his opinions or greatly troubled 
with any theory of politics, being rather intent 
upon practical reform of particular evils and ready 
to secure his ends, with some sort of financial 
reward, by any means most conveniently to hand. 
His gift for satire was often used to deride the 
very measures he was officially pledged to support, 
and his methods of party-service must be described 
as decidedly underhand if not, at times, actually 
dishonest. 

It is impossible, nevertheless, to doubt that 
he was always governed by zeal for the benefit 
of the people, and by hatred of injustice; that he 
fought for Liberty, without regard to his own 
interests; and did much to improve social con- 
ditions, to instruct and amuse shopkeepers and 
even humbler men. 

The phenomenal industry with which he 
produced the innumerable works that bear his 
name, no doubt, brought some measure of fame 
and more material reward. He became, in fact, 
a very popular writer, whom ministers were 
naturally tempted to bribe. But partly no doubt 
because he was never above suspicion, and in part, 
I suspect, because he never acquired, or assumed, 
any pretensions to being a scholar or gentleman, 
he was not really trusted by anyone in authority, 
but, on the contrary, often treated to imprison- 
ment and disgrace. 

Though he must have made, at times, a good 
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deal of money, he was never prosperous or 
prudent, always seeking after some new thing— 
full of projects and contrivances. It does aot 
appear that he was more fortunate in private life, 
and is said to have died “ of a lethargy ”’ at Jast, 
which may be interpreted as disappointed <zeal: 
his genius recognized too late. 


From ROBINSON CRUSOE 


I CONSIDER MY CONDITION 


I now began to consider seriously my con- 
dition, and the circumstance I was reduced 
to; and I drew up the state of my affairs in 
writing, not so much to leave them to any that 
were to come after me, for I was like to have but 
few heirs, as to deliver my thoughts from daily 
poring upon them, and afflicting my mind: and 
as my reason began now to master my despond- 
ency, I began to comfort myself as well as I 
could, and to set the good against the evil, that 
I might have something to distinguish my case 
from worse; and I stated it very impartially, like 
debtor and creditor.—the comforts I enjoyed 
against the miseries | suffered, thus: 


Evi. Goop. 

I am cast upon a horrible But I am alive; and not 
desolate island, void of allhope drowned, as all my ship’s 
of recovery. company were. 

I am singled out and separ- But I am singled out, too, 
ated, as it were, from all the from all the ship’s crew, to be 
world, to be miserable. spared from death; and He 


that miraculously saved me 
from death, can deliver me 
from this condition. 
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I am divided from man- 
kind,—a solitaire; one ban- 
ished from human society. 

I have not clothes to cover 
me. 3 


I am without any defence, 
or means to resist any violence 
of man or beast. 


I have no soul to speak to, 
or relieve me. 
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But I am not starved, and 
perishing on a barren place, 
affording no sustenance. 

But I am in a hot climate, 


~ where, if I had clothes, I could 


hardly wear them. 

But I am cast on an island 
where I see no wild beasts to 
hurt me, as I saw on the coast 
of Africa: and what if I had 
been shipwrecked there? 

But God wonderfully sent 
the ship in near enough to the 


shore, that I have gotten out so 
many necessary things as will 
either supply my wants, or 
enable me to supply myself, 
even as long as I live. 

Upon the whole, here.“was. an undoubted 
testimony that there was scarce any condition in 
the world so miserable, but there was something 
negative, or something positive, to be thankful 
for in it: and let this stand as a direction, from 
the experience of the most miserable of all con- 
ditions in this world, that we may always find in 
it something to comfort ourselves from, and to 
set, in the description of good and evil, onthe 
credit side of the account. 

Having now brought my mind a little to relish 
my condition, and given over looking out to sea, 
to see if I could spy a ship,—I say, giving over 
these things, I began to apply myself to accommo- 
date my way of living, and to make things as 
easy to me as I could. 
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I have already described my habitation, which 
was a tent under the side of a rock, surrounded 
with a strong pale of posts and cables; but I 
might now rather call it a wall, for I raised a kind 
of wall up against it of turfs, about two feet thick 
on the outside: and after some time (I think it 
was a year and a half) I raised rafters from it, 
leaning to the rock, and thatched or covered it 
with boughs of trees, and such things as I could 
get, to keep out the rain; which I found at some 
times of the year very violent. 

I have already observed how I brought all my 
goods into this pale, and into the cave which I 
had made behind me. But I must observe, too, 
that at first this was a confused heap of goods, 
which, as they lay in no order, so they took up 
all my place; I had no room to turn myself: so I 
set myself to enlarge my cave, and work farther 
into the earth; for it was a loose sandy rock, 
which yielded easily to the labour I bestowed on 
it: and so when I found I was pretty safe as to 
beasts of prey, I worked sideways to the right 
hand, into the rock; and then turning to the 
right again, worked quite out, and made me a 
door to come out on the outside of my pale or 
fortification. 

This gave me not only egress and regress, as 
it was a back-way to my tent and to my storehouse, 
but gave me room to stow my goods. 

And now I began to apply myself to make 
such necessary things as I found I most wanted, 
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as particularly a chair and a table; for without 
these I was not able to enjoy the few comforts I 
had in the world; I could not write, or eat, or do 
several things with so much pleasure, without 
a table: so I went to work. And here I must 
needs observe, that as reason is the substance and 
original of the mathematics, so by stating and 
squaring everything by reason, and by making 
the most rational judgment of things, every man 
may be, in time, master of every mechanic art. 
I had never handled a tool in my life; and yet, 
in time, by labour, application, and contrivance, 
I found, at last, that I wanted nothing but I 
could have made_it, especially if I had had tools. 
However, I made abundance of things, even 
without tools; and some with no more tools than 
an adze and a hatchet, which perhaps were never 
made that way before, and that with infinite 
labour. For example, if I wanted a board, I had 
no other way but to cut down a tree, set it on an 
edge before me, and hew it flat on either side 
with my axe, till I had brought it to be thin as a 
plank, and then dub it smooth with my adze. 
It is true, by this method I could make but one 
board out of a whole tree; but this I had no 
remedy for but patience, any more than I had for 
the prodigious deal of time and labour which 
it took me up to make a plank or board: but my 
time or labour was little worth, and so it was as 
well employed one way as another. 

However, I made me a table and a chair, as 
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I observed above, in the first place; and this I 
did out of the short pieces of boards that I brought 
on my raft from the ship. But when I had 
wrought out some boards, as above, I made 
large shelves, of the breadth of a foot and a half, 
one over another all along one side of my cave, 
to lay all my tools, nails, and iron-work on; and, 
in a word, to separate everything at large in their 
places, that I might come easily at them. I 
knocked pieces into the wall of the rock to hang 
my guns and all things that would hang up: so 
that had my cave been to be seen, it looked like 
a general magazine of all necessary things; and 
I had everything so ready at my hand, that it 
was a great pleasure to me to see all my goods in 
such order, and especially to find my stock of all 
necessaries so great. 


THE PRINT OF A MAN’S NAKED FOOT 


T happened one day, about noon, going to- 
I wards my boat, I was exceedingly surprised 
with the print of a man’s naked foot on the shore, 
which was very plain to be seen in the sand. I 
stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen 
an apparition; I listened, I looked round me, 
but I could hear nothing, nor see anything; I 
went up to a rising ground, to look farther; I 
went up the shore, and down the shore, but it 
was all one; I could see no other impression but 
that one. I went to it again to see if there were 
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any more, and to observe if it might not be my 
fancy; but there was no room for that, for there 
was exactly the print of a foot—toes, heel and 
every part of a foot: how it came thither I knew 
not, nor could I in the least imagine: but after 
innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man 
perfectly confused and out of myself, I came home 
to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, the 
ground I went on, but terrified to the last degree, 
looking behind me at every two or three steps, 
mistaking every bush and tree, and fancying 
every stump at a distance to be a man. Nor 
is it possible to describe how.many various shapes 
my affrighted imagination represented things to 
me in, how many wild ideas were found every 
moment in my fancy, and. what strange un- 
accountable whimseys camé into my thoughts 
by the way. 

When I came to my castle (for so I think I 
called it ever after this), I fled into it like one 
pursued; whether I went over by the ladder, as 
first contrived, or went in at the hole in the rock, 
which I had called a door, I cannot remember; 
no, nor could I remember the next morning: for 
never frightened hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, 
with more terror of mind than I to this retreat. 

I slept none that night; the farther I was 
from the occasion of my fright, the greater my 
apprehensions were; which is something con- 
trary to the nature of such things, and especially 
to the usual practice of all creatures in fear; but 
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I was so embarrassed with my own frightful ideas 
of the thing, that I formed nothing but dismal 
imaginations to myself, even though I was now 
a great way off it. Sometimes I fancied it must 
_ be the Devil, and reason joined in with me upon 
this supposition; for how should any other 
thing in human shape come into the place? 
Where was the vessel that brought them? What 
marks were there of any other footstep? And 
how was it possible a man should come there? 
But then, to think that Satan should take human 
shape upon him in such a place, where there 
could be no manner of occasion for it, but to 
leave the print of his foot behind him, and that 
even for no purpose too, for he could not be sure 
I should see it,—this was an amusement the other 
way. I considered that the Devil might have 
found out abundance of other ways to have 
terrified me than this of the single print of a foot; 
that, as I lived quite on the other side of the 
island, he would never have been so simple as to 
leave a mark in a place where it was ten thousand 
to one whether I should ever see it or not, and in 
the sand too, which the first surge of the sea, 
upon a high wind, would have defaced entirely: 
all this seemed inconsistent with the thing itself, 
and with all the notions we usually entertain of 
the subtlety of the Devil. 

Abundance of such things as these assisted to 
argue me out of all apprehensions of its being the 
Devil; and I presently concluded then, that it must 
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be some more dangerous creature, viz. that it 
must be some of the savages of the mainland over 
against me, who had wandered out to sea in their 
canoes, and either driven by the currents or by 
contrary winds, had made the island, and had 
been on shore, but were gone away again to sea; 
being as loath, perhaps, to have stayed in this 
desolate island as I would have been to have had 
them. 

While these reflections were rolling upon my 
mind, I was very thankful in my thoughts that I 
was so happy as not to be thereabouts at that 
time, or that they did not see my boat, by which 
they would have concluded that some inhabitants 
had been in the.place, and perhaps have searched 
farther for me: then terrible thoughts racked my 
imagination about their having found my boat, 
and that there were people here; and that, if so, 
I should certainly have them come again in © 
greater numbers, and devour me; that if it should 
happen so, that they should not find me, yet they 
would find my enclosure, destroy all my corn, 
and carry away all my flock of tame goats, and I 
should perish at last for mere want. . . . 

In the middle of these cogitations, appre- 
hensions, and reflections, it came into my thoughts 
one day, that all this might be a mere chimera of 
my own, and that this foot might be the print of 
my own foot, when I came on shore from my boat: 
this cheered me up a little, too, and I began to 
persuade myself it was all a delusion; that it was 
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nothing else but my own foot; and why might I 
not come that way from the boat, as well as I was 
going that way to the boat? Again I considered 
also, that I could by no means tell, for certain, 
where I had trod, and where I had not; and that 
if, at last, this was only the print of my own foot, 
I had played the part of those fools who try to 
_ make stories of spectres and apparitions, and 
then are frightened at them more than any body. 

Now I began to take courage, and to peep 
abroad again, for I had not stirred out of my castle 
for three days and nights, so that I began to starve 
for provisions; for I had little or nothing within 
doors but some barley-cakes and water; then I 
knew that my goats wanted to be milked too, 
which usually was my evening diversion; and 
the poor creatures were in great pain and incon- 
venience for want of it; and, indeed, it almost 
spoiled some of them, and almost dried up their 
milk. Encouraging myself, therefore, with the 
belief that this was nothing but the print of one 
of my own feet, and that I might be truly said to 
start at my own shadow, I began to go abroad 
again, and went to my country-house to milk 
my flock: but to see with what fear I went 
forward, how often I looked behind me, how I 
was ready, every now and then, to lay down my 
basket, and run for my life, it would have made 
any one have thought I was haunted with an evil 
conscience, or that I had been lately most terribly 
frightened; and so, indeed, I had. However, 
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as I went down thus two or three days, and having 
seen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, and to 
think there was really nothing in it but my own 
imagination; but I could not persuade myself 
fully of this till I should go down to the shore 
again, and see this print of a foot, and measure 
it by my own, and see if there was any similitude 
or fitness, that I might be assured it was my own 
foot: but when I came to the place first, it 
appeared evidently to me, that when I laid up 
my boat, I could not possibly be on shore any- 
where thereabouts: secondly, when I came to 
measure the mark with my own foot, I found my 
foot not so large by a great deal. Both these 
things filled my head with new imaginations, and 
gave me the vapours again te the highest degree, 
so that I shook with cold like one in an ague; 
and I went home again, filled with the belief that 
some man or men had been on shore there; or, 
in short, that the island was inhabited, and I 
might be surprised before I was aware; and what 
course to take for my security I knew not. 

O what ridiculous resolutions men take when 
‘ possessed with fear! It deprives them of the 
use of those means which reason offers for their 
relief. The first thing I proposed to myself was, 
to throw down my enclosures, and turn all my 
tame cattle wild into the woods, lest the enemy 
should find them, and then frequent the island 
in prospect of the same or the like booty: then 
to the simple thing of digging up my two corn- 
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fields, lest they should find such a grain there, 
and still be prompted to frequent the island: 
then to demolish my bower and tent, that they 
might not see any vestiges of habitation, and be 
prompted to look farther, in order to find out the 
persons inhabiting. 


MY MAN FRIDAY 


H E was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly 
well made, with straight strong limbs, not 
too large, tall and well shaped; and, as I reckon, 
about twenty-six years of age. He had a very 
good countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect, 
but seemed to have something very manly in his 
face; and yet he had all the sweetness and soft- 
ness of an European in his countenance too, 
especially when he smiled. His hair was long 
and black, not curled like wool; his forehead very 
high and large; and a great vivacity and sparkling 
sharpness in his eyes. The colour of his skin 
was not quite black, but very tawny; and yet not 
an ugly, yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians, 
and Virginians, and other natives of America are, 
but of a bright kind of a dun olive colour, that had 
in it something very agreeable, though not very 
easy to describe. His face was round and plump; 
his nose small, not flat like the Negroes; a very 
good mouth, thin lips, and his fine teeth well set, 
and as white as ivory. 

After he had slumbered, rather than slept, 
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about half an hour, he awoke again, and came out 
of.the cave to me, for I had been milking my goats, 
which I had in the enclosure just by: when he 
espied me, he came running to me, laying himself 
down again upon the ground, with all the possible 
signs of an humble thankful disposition, making 
a great many antic gestures to shew it. At last, 
he lays his head flat upon the ground, close to my 
foot, and sets my other foot upon his head, as he 
had done before; and after this, made all the signs 
to me of subjection, servitude, and submission, 
imaginable, to let me know how he would serve 
me so long as he lived. I understood him in 
many things, and let him know I was very well 
pleased with him. In a little time, 1 began to 
speak to him, and teach him to speak to me; and 
first I let him know his name should be Fripay, 
which was the day I saved his life: I called him 
so for the memory of the time. I likewise taught 
him to say Master; and then let him know that 
was to be my name: I likewise taught him to say 
Yes and No, and to know the meaning of them. I 
gave him some milk in an earthen pot, and let him 
see me drink it before him, and sop my bread in 
it; and gave him a cake of bread to do the like, 
which he quickly complied with, and made signs 
that it was very good for him. I kept there with 
him all that night; but as soon as it was day, I 
beckoned to him to come with me, and let him 
know I would give him some clothes; at which he 
seemed very glad, for he was stark naked... . 
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Now I fell to work for my man Friday; and 
first of all, I gave him a pair of linen drawers, which 
I had out of the poor gunner’s chest I mentioned, 
which I found in the wreck; and which, with a 
little alteration, fitted him very well; and then I 
made him a jerkin of goats’ skin, as well as my 
skill would allow (for I was now grown a tolerable 
good tailor); and I gave him a cap which I made 
of hare’s skin, very convenient, and fashionable 
enough: and thus he was clothed for the present 
tolerably well, and was mighty well pleased to see 
himself almost as well clothed as his master. It 
is true, he went awkwardly in these clothes at 
first: wearing the drawers was very awkward to 
him, and the sleeves of the waistcoat galled his 
shoulders, and the inside of his arms; but a little 
easing them where he complained they hurt him, 
and using himself to them, he took to them at 
length very well. 

The next day after I came home to my hutch 
with him, I began to consider where I should 
lodge him; and that I might do well for him, and 
yet be perfectly easy myself, I made a little tent 
for him in the vacant place between my two 
fortifications, in the inside of the last, and in the 
outside of the first. As there was a door or 
entrance there into my cave, I made a formal 
framed door case, and a door to it of boards, and 
set it up in the passage, a little within the entrance; 
and causing the door to open in the inside, I barred 
it up in the night, taking in my ladders too; so 
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that Friday could no way come at me in the inside 
of my innermost wall, without making so much 
noise in getting over that it must needs waken 
me; for my first wall had now a complete roof 
over it of long poles, covering all my tent, and 
leaning up to the side of the hill; which was again 
laid across with smaller sticks, instead of laths, 
and then thatched over a great thickness with the 
rice straw, which was strong, like reeds; and at 
the hole or place which was left to go in or out 
by the ladder, I had placed a kind of trap-door, 
which if it had been attempted on the outside, 
would not have opened at all, but would have 
fallen down, and made a great noise: as to weapons, 
I took them all into my side every night. But I 
needed none of.all this precaution; for never man 
had a more faithful, loving, sincere servant than 
Friday was to me; without passions, sullenness, 
or designs, perfectly obliged and engaged; his 
very affections were tied to me, like those of a 
child to a father; and I dare say he would have 
sacrificed his life for the saving mine, upon any 
occasion whatsoever: the many testimonies he 
gave me of this, put it out of doubt, and.soon 
convinced me that I needed to use no precautions 
as to my safety on his account... . 

I was greatly delighted with my new com- 
panion, and made it my business to teach him 
everything that was proper to make him useful, 
handy, and helpful; but especially to make him 
speak, and understand me when I spoke: and he 
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was the aptest scholar that ever was; and particu- 
larly was so merry, so constantly diligent, and so 
pleased when he could but understand me, or 
make me understand him, that it was very pleasant 
to me to talk to him. Now my life began to be 
so easy that I began to say to myself, that could I 
but have been safe from more savages, I cared not 
if I was never to remove from the place where I 
lived. 

After I had been two or three days returned to 
my castle, I thought that, in order to bring Friday 
off from his horrid way of feeding, and from the 
relish of a cannibal’s stomach, I ought to let him 
taste other flesh; so I took him out with me one 
morning to the woods. I went, indeed, intending 
to kill a kid out of my own flock, and bring it 
home and dress it; but as I was going, I saw a 
she-goat lying down in the shade, and two young 
kids sitting by her. I catched hold of Friday: 
“ Hold,” said I, “ stand still”’; and made signs 
to him not to stir: immediately, I presented my 
piece, shot, and killed one of the kids. The 
poor creature, who had, at a distance, indeed, seen 
me kill the savage, his enemy, but did not know, 
nor could imagine how it was done, was sensibly 
surprised, trembled, and shook, and looked so 
amazed that I thought he would have sunk down. 
He did not see the kid I shot at, or perceive I had 
killed it, but ripped up his waistcoat, to feel 
whether he was not wounded; and, as I found 
presently, thought I was resolved to kill him: for 
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he came and kneeled down to me, and embracing 
my knees, said a great many things, I did not 
understand; but I could easily see the meaning 
was, to pray me not to kill him. 

I soon found a way to convince him that I 
would do him no harm; and taking him up by 
the hand, laughed at him, and pointing to the kid 
which I had killed, beckoned to him to run and 
fetch it, which he did: and while he was wonder- 
ing, and looking to see how the creature was killed, 
I loaded my gun again. By and by, I saw a great 
fowl, like a hawk, sitting upon a tree within shot; 
so, to let Friday understand a little what I would 
do, I called him to me again, pointed at the fowl, 
which was indeed a parrot, though I thought it 
had been a hawk; I say, pointing to the parrot, 
and to my gun, and to the ground under the 
parrot, to let him see I would make it fall, I made 
him understand that I would shoot and kill that 
bird; accordingly, I fired, and bade him look, 
and immediately he saw the parrot fall. - He stood 
like one frightened again, notwithstanding all I 
had said to him; and I found he was the more 
amazed, because he did not see me put anything 
into the gun, but thought that there must be 
some wonderful fund of death, and destruction 
in that thing, able to kill man, beast, bird, or 
anything near or far off; and the astonishment 
this created in him was such as could not wear 
off for a long time; and, I believe, if I would 
have let him, he would have worshipped me and 
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my gun. As for the gun itself, he would not so 
much as touch it for several days after; but he 
would speak to it, and talk to it, as if it had an- 
swered him, when he was by himself; which, as 
I afterwards learned of him, was to desire it not 
to kill him. Well, after his astonishment was a 
little over at this, I pointed to him to run and 
fetch the bird I had shot, which he did, but stayed 
some time; for the parrot, not being quite dead, 
had fluttered away a good distance from the place 
where she fell: however, he found her, took her 
up, and brought her to me; andas I had perceived 
his ignorance about the gun before, I took this 
advantage to charge the gun again, and not to 
let him see me do it, that I might be ready for 
any other mark that might present; but nothing 
more offered at that time: so I brought home the 
kid, and the same evening I took the skin off, 
and cut it out as well as I could; and having a 
pot fit for that purpose, I boiled or stewed some 
of the flesh, and made some very good broth. 
After I had begun to eat some, I gave some to 
my man, who seemed very glad of it, and liked it 
very well; but that which was strangest to him 
was to see me eat salt with it. He made a sign to 
me that the salt was not good to eat; and putting 
a little into his own mouth, he seemed to nauseate 
it, and would spit and sputter at it, washing his 
mouth with fresh water after it; on the other hand, 
I took some meat into my mouth without salt, 
and I pretended to spit and sputter for want of 
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salt, as fast as he had done at the salt; but it 
would not do; he would never care for salt with 
his meat or in his broth; at least, not for a great 
while, and then but a very little. 

Having thus fed him with boiled meat and 
broth, I was resolved to feast him the next day with 
roasting a piece of the kid: this I did by hanging 
it before the fire on a string, as I had seen many 
people do in England, setting two poles up, one 
on each side of the fire, and one across on the 
top, and tying the string to the cross stick, letting 
the meat turn continually. This Friday admired 
very much; but when he came to taste the flesh, 
he took so many ways to tell me how well he liked 
it, that I could not but understand him: and at 
last he told me, as well as he could, he would 
never eat man’s flesh any more, which I was very 
glad to hear. 


From MOLL FLANDERS 


WHAT I MEANT BY BEING A GENTLEWOMAN 


I was continued here till I was eight years 
old, when I was terrified with news that 
the magistrates (as I think they called them) had 
ordered that I should go to service. I was able 
to do but very little service wherever I was to go, 
except it was to run of errands and be a drudge to 
some cook-maid, and this they told me of often, 
which put me into a great fright; for I had a 
thorough aversion to going to service, as they 
called it (that is, to be a servant), though I was so 
young; and I told my nurse, as we called her, 
that I believed I could get my living without 
going to service, if she pleased to let me; for she 
had taught me to work with my needle, and 
spin worsted, which is the chief trade of that 
city, and I told her that if she would keep me, 
I would work for her, and I would work very 
hard. 

I talked to her almost every day of working 
hard; and, in short, I did nothing but work and 
cry all day, which grieved the good, kind woman 
so much, that at last she began to be concerned 
for me, for she loved me very well. 

45 
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One day after this, as she came into the room 
where all we poor children were at work, she sat 
down just over against me, not in her usual place 
as mistress, but as if she set herself on purpose 
to observe me and see my work. I was doing 
something she had set me to; as I remember, 
it was marking some shirts which she had taken 
to make, and after a while she began to talk to 
me. ‘‘ Thou foolish child,” says she, “ thou art 
always crying ” (for I was crying then); “ prithee, 
what dost cry for?” ‘“‘ Because they will take 
me away,” says I, “and put me to service, and 
I can’t work housework.” “ Well, child,”’ says 
she, “‘ but though you can’t work housework, as 
you call it, you will learn it in time, and they 
won’t put you to hard things at first.” “* Yes, 
they will,” says I, ‘ and if I can’t do it they will 
beat me, and the maids will beat me to make me 
do great work, and I am but a little girl and I 
can’t do it”’; and then I cried again, till I could 
not speak any more to her. 

This moved my good motherly nurse, so that 
she from that time resolved I should not go to 
service yet; so she bid me not cry, and she would 
speak to Mr. Mayor, and I should not go to 
service till I was bigger. 

Well, this did not satisfy me, for to think of 
going to service was such a frightful thing to me, 
that if she had assured me I should not have gone 
till I was twenty years old, it would have been 
the same to me; I should have cried, I believe, 
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all the time, with the very apprehension of its 
being to be so at last. 

When she saw that I was not pacified yet, she 
_ began to be angry with me. ‘‘ And what would 
you have?”’ says she; “don’t I tell you that you 
shall not go to service till you are bigger?” 
“Ay,” says I, “but then I must go at last.” 
“Why, what?” said she; ‘is the girl mad? 
What would you be—a gentlewoman?”’ ‘ Yes,” 
says I, and cried heartily till I roared out again. 

This set the old gentlewoman a-laughing at 
me, as you may be sure it would. “ Well, 
madam, forsooth,” says she, gibing at me, “ you 
would be a gentlewoman; and pray how will you 
come to be a gentlewoman? What! will you do 
it by your fingers’ ends?” 

“Yes,” says I again, very innocently. 

“Why, what can you earn?” says she; 
““ what can you get at your work? ” 

““ Threepence,” said I, “when I spin, and 
fourpence when I work plain work.” 

“Alas! poor gentlewoman,” said she again, 
laughing, ‘“‘ what will that do for thee?” 

“It will keep me,” says I, “‘ if you will let me 
live with you.” And this I said in such a poor 
petitioning tone, that it made the poor woman’s 
heart yearn to me, as she told me afterwards. 

“ But,” says she, “ that will not keep you and 
buy you clothes too; and who must buy the little 
gentlewoman clothes?’ says she, and smiled all 
the while at me. 
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‘I will work harder, then,”’ says I, “‘ and you 
shall have it all.” 

“Poor child! it won’t keep you,’ 
“ it will hardly keep you in victuals.” 

“Then I will have no victuals,” says I, again 
very innocently; ‘‘ let me but live with you.” 

‘“* Why, can you live without victuals? ’”’ says 
she. 

“Yes,” again says I, very much like a child, 
you may be sure, and still I cried heartily. 

I had no policy in all this; you may easily see 
it was all nature; but it was joined with so much 
innocence and so much passion that, in short, it 
set the good motherly creature a-weeping too, 
and she cried at last as fast as I did, and then took 
me and led me out of the teaching-room. “Come,” 
says she, ‘“‘ you shan’t go to service; you shall 
live with me”; and this pacified me for the 
presents. aa 

As for my money, I gave it all to my mistress- 
nurse, as I called her, and told her’she should 
have all I got for myself when I was a gentle- 
woman, as well as now. By this and some other 
of my talk, my old tutoress began to understand 
me about what I meant by being a gentlewoman, 
and that I understood by it no more than to be 
able to get my bread by my own work; and at 
last she asked me whether it was not so. I told 
her yes, and insisted upon it that to do so was to 
be a gentlewoman. 


? 


says she; 
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ROBIN, IN EARNEST 


‘ee when the old lady came down she found 
the brother and all his sisters together by 
the ears; they were angry, even to passion, at his 
upbraiding them with their being homely, and 
having never had any sweethearts, never having 
been asked the question, and their being so forward 
as almost to ask first. He rallied them upon the 
subject of Mrs. Betty; how pretty, how good- 
humoured, how she sung better than they did, and 
danced better, and how much handsomer she was; 
and in doing this he omitted no ill-natured thing 
that could vex them, and, indeed, pushed too hard 
upon them. The old lady came down in the 
height of it, and to put a stop to it, told them all 
the discourse she had had with me, and how I 
answered, that there was nothing between Mr. 
Robert and I. 

“ She’s wrong there,” says Robin, “ for if there 
was not a great deal between us, we should be 
closer together than we are. I told her I loved 
her hugely,” says he, “‘ but I could never make the 
jade believe I was in earnest.” “I do not know 
how you should,” says his mother; “ nobody in 
their senses could believe you were in earnest, to 
talk so to a poor girl, whose circumstances you 
know so well. 

“‘ But prithee, son,” adds she, “ since you tell 
me that you could not make her believe you were 
in earnest, what must we believe about it? For 
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you ramble so in your discourse, that nobody 
knows whether you are in earnest or in jest; but 
as I find the girl, by your own confession, has 
answered truly, I wish you would do so too, and 
tell me seriously, so that I may depend upon it, Is 
there anything in it or no? Are you in earnest 
or no? Are you distracted, indeed, or are you 
not? Tis a weighty question, and I wish you 
would make us easy about it.”’ 

“ By my faith, madam,” says Robin, “ ’tis in 
vain to mince the matter or tell any more lies 
about it; I am in earnest, as much as a man is 
that’s going to be hanged. If Mrs. Betty would 
say she loved me, and that she would marry me, 
I’d have her to-morrow morning fasting, and 
say, ‘ To have and to hold,’ instead of eating my 
breakfast.” 

“Well,” says the mother, “‘ then there’s one 
son lost’; and she said it in a very mournful tone, 
as one greatly concerned at it. 

““T hope not, madam,” says Robin; ‘‘ no man 
is lost when a good wife has found him.” 

“Why, but, child,” says the old lady, ‘‘ she is 
a beggar.” : 

“Why, then, madam, she has the more need 
of charity,” says Robin; “I'll take her off the 
hands of the parish, and she and I'll beg 
together.” 

“It’s bad jesting with such things,” says the 
mother. 

“I don’t jest, madam,” says Robin. ‘‘ We'll 
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come and beg your pardon, madam; and your 
blessing, madam, and my father’s.” 

“This is all out of the way, son,” says the 
mother. ‘‘ If you are in earnest you are undone.”’ 

““T am afraid not,” says he, ‘‘ for I am really 
afraid she won’t have me; after all my sisters’ 
huffing and blustering, I believe I shall never be 
able to persuade her to it.” 

“‘’That’s a fine tale, indeed; she is not so far 
out of her senses neither. Mrs. Betty is no fool,” 
says the younger sister. ‘“‘ Do you think she has 
learnt to say No, any more than other people? ” 

“No, Mrs. Mirth-wit,” says Robin, “ Mrs. 
Betty’s no fool; but Mrs. Betty may be engaged 
some other way, and what then? ”’ 

“Nay,” says the eldest sister, “we can say 
nothing to that. Who must it be to, then? She 
is never out of the doors; it must be between you.” 

“T have nothing to say to that,” says Robin. 
‘““T have been examined enough; there’s my 
brother. If it must be between us, go to work 
with him.” 


WANTED, A WIFE 


ACCEPTED her offer, and was with her half a 

year, and should have been longer, but in that 
interval what she proposed to me happened to 
herself, and she married very much to her advan- 
tage. But whose fortune soever was upon the 
increase, mine seemed to be upon the wane, and 
I found nothing present, except two or three 
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boatswains, or such fellows, but as for the com- 
manders, they were generally of two sorts: I. 
Such as, having good business, that is to say, a 
good ship, resolved not to marry but with ad- 
vantage, that is, with a good fortune; 2. Such as, 
being out of employ, wanted a wife to help them 
to a ship; I mean (1) a wife who, having some 
money, could enable them to hold, as they call it, 
a good part of a ship themselves, so to encourage 
owners to come in; or (2) a wife who, if she had 
not money, had friends who were concerned in 
shipping, and so could help to put the young man 
into a good ship, which to them is as good as 
a portion; and neither of these was my case, so I 
looked like one that was to lie on hand. 

This knowledge I soon learned by experience, 
viz. that the state of things was altered as to 
matrimony, and that I was not to expect at London 
what I had found in the country; that marriages 
were here the consequences of politic schemes for 
forming interests, and carrying on business, and 
that Love had no share, or but very little, in the 
matter. 

That as my sister-in-law at Colchester had 
said, beauty, wit, manners, sense, good humour, 
good behaviour, education, virtue, piety, or any 
other qualification, whether of body or mind, had 
no power to recommend; that money only made 
a woman agreeable; that men chose mistresses 
indeed by the gust of their affection, and it was 
requisite to a whore to be handsome, well-shaped, 
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have a good mien and a graceful behaviour; but 
that for a wife, no deformity would shock the 
fancy, no ill qualities the judgment; the money 
was the thing; the portion was neither crooked 
nor monstrous, but the money was always agree- 
able, whatever the wife was. 

On the other hand, as the market ran very 
unhappily on the men’s side, I found the women 
had lost the privilege of saying No; that it was a 
favour now for a woman to have the Question 
asked, and if any young lady had so much 
arrogance as to counterfeit a negative, she never 
had the opportunity given her of denying twice, 
much less of recovering that false step, and 
accepting what she had but seemed to decline. 
The men had such choice everywhere, that the 
case of the women was very unhappy; for they 
seemed to ply at every door, and if the man was by 
great chance refused at one house, he was sure to 
be received at the next. 

Besides this, I observed that the men made 
no scruple to set themselves out, and to go 
a-fortune-hunting, as they call it, when they had 
really no fortune themselves to demand it, or 
merit to deserve it; and that they carried it so high, 
that a woman was scarce allowed to enquire after 
the character or estate of the person that pre- 
tended to her. This I had an example of, in a 
young lady at the next house to me, and with 
whom I had contracted an intimacy; she was 
courted by a young captain, and though she had 
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near £2000 to her fortune, she did but enquire 
of some of his neighbours about his character, 
his morals, or substance, and he took occasion at 
the next visit to let her know, truly, that he took 
it very ill, and that he should not give her the 
trouble of his visits any more. I heard of it, and 
_as I had begun my acquaintance with her, I went 
to see her upon it. She entered into a close 
conversation with me about it, and unbosomed 
herself very freely. I perceived presently that 
though she thought herself very ill used, yet she 
had no power to resent it, and was exceedingly 
piqued that she had lost him, and particularly that 
another of less fortune had gained him. 

I fortified her mind against such a meanness, 
as I called it; I told her, that as low as I was in 
the world, I would have despised a man that 
should think I ought to take him upon his own 
recommendation only, without having the liberty 
to inform myself of his fortune and of his char- 
acter; also I told her, that as she had a good 
fortune, she had no need to stoop to the disaster 
of the times; that it was enough that the men 
could insult us that had but little money to 
recommend us, but if she suffered such an affront 
to pass upon her without resenting it, she would 
be rendered low-prized upon all occasions, and 
would be the contempt of all the women in that 
part of the town; that a woman can never want 
an opportunity to be revenged of a man that has 
used her ill, and that there were ways enough to 
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humble such a fellow as that, or else certainly 
women were the most unhappy creatures in the 
world. 


HIS WAY OF COURTING 


I PICKED out my man without much difficulty 
by the judgment I made of his way of 
courting me. I had let him run on with his 
protestations and oaths that he loved me above 
all the world; that if I would make him happy, 
that was enough; all which I knew was upon 
supposition, nay, it was upon a full satisfaction, 
that I was very rich, though I never told him 
a word of it myself. 

‘This was my man; but I was to try him to the 
bottom, and indeed in that consisted my safety; 
for if he baulked, I knew I was undone, as surely 
as he was undone if he took me; and if I did not 
make some scruple about his fortune, it was the 
way to lead him to raise some about mine; and 
first, therefore, I pretended on all occasions to 
doubt his sincerity, and told him, perhaps he 
only courted me for my fortune. He stopped 
my mouth in that part with the thunder of his 
protestations, as above, but still I pretended to 
doubt. 

One morning he pulls off his diamond ring, 
and writes upon the glass of the sash in my 
chamber this line— 


You I love, and you alone. 
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I read it, and asked him to lend me his ring, with 
which I wrote under it, thus— 


And so in love says every one. 


He takes his ring again, and writes another line 
thus— ‘ : 
Virtue alone is an estate. 


I borrowed it again, and I wrote under it— 
But money’s virtue, gold is fate. 


He coloured as red as fire to see me turn so quick 
upon him, and in a kind of rage told me he would 
conquer me, and writes again thus— 


I scorn your gold, and yet I love. 


I ventured all upon the last cast of poetry, as 
you'll see, for I wrote boldly under his last— 


I’m poor : let’s see how kind you’ll prove. 


This was a sad truth to me; whether he believed 
me or no, I could not tell; I supposed then that 
he did not. However, he flew to me, took me 
in his arms, and, kissing me very eagerly, and 
with the greatest passion imaginable, he held me 
fast till he called for a pen and ink, and then told 
me he could not wait the tedious writing on the 
glass, but, pulling out a piece of paper, he began 
and wrote again— 
Be mine, with all your poverty. 


I took his pen, and followed him immediately, 
thus— 
Yet secretly you hope I lie. 
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He told me that was unkind, because it was 
not just, and that I put him upon contradicting 
me, which did not consist with good manners, 
any more than with his affection; and therefore, 
since I had insensibly drawn him into this poetical 
scribble, he begged I would not oblige him to 
break it off; so he writes again— 


Let love alone be our debate. 
I wrote again— 
She loves enough that does not hate. 


This he took for a favour, and so laid down the 
cudgels, that is to say, the pen; I say, he took it 
for a favour, and a mighty one it was, if he had 
known all. However, he took it as I meant it, 
that is, to let him think I was inclined to go on 
with him, as indeed I had all the reason in the 
world to do, for he was the best-humoured, merry 
sort of a fellow that I ever met with, and I often 
reflected on myself how doubly criminal it was 
to deceive such a man; but that necessity, which 
pressed me to a settlement suitable to my con- 
dition, was my authority for it; and certainly his 
affection to me, and the goodness of his temper, 
however they might argue against using him ill, 
yet they strongly argued to me that he would 
better take the disappointment than some fiery- 
tempered wretch, who might have nothing to 
recommend him but those passions which would 
serve only to make a woman miserable all her 


days. 
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GIVE ME NOT POVERTY, LEST I STEAL 


LIVED two years in this dismal condition, 
I wasting that little I had, weeping continu- 
ally over my dismal circumstances, and, as it 
were, only bleeding to death, without the least 
hope or prospect of help from God or man; and 
now I had cried so long, and so often, that tears 
were, as I might say, exhausted, and I began to 
be desperate, for 1 grew poor apace. 

For a little relief I had put off my house and 
took lodgings; and as I was reducing my living, 
so I sold off most of my goods, which put a little 
money in my pocket, and I lived near a year upon 
that, spending very sparingly, and eking things 
out to the utmost; but still when I looked before 
me, my very heart would sink within me at the 
inevitable approach of misery and want. Oh let 
none read this part without seriously reflecting 
on the circumstances of a desolate state, and how 
they would grapple with mere want of friends 
and want of bread; it will certainly make them 
think not of sparing what they have only, but of 
looking up to heaven for support, and of the wise 
man’s prayer, ‘‘ Give me not poverty, lest I steal.” 

Let them remember that a time of distress is 
a time of dreadful temptation, and all the strength 
to resist is taken away; poverty presses, the soul 
is made desperate by distress, and what can be 
done? It was one evening when being brought, 
as I may say, to the last gasp, I think I may truly 
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say I was distracted and raving, when prompted 
by I know not what spirit, and, as it were, doing 
I did not know what or why, I dressed me (for 
I had still pretty good clothes) and went out. I 
am very sure I had no manner of design in my 
head when I went out; I neither knew nor con- 
sidered where to go, or on what business; but 
as the devil carried me out and laid his bait for 
me, so he brought me, to be sure, to the place, 
for I knew not whither I was going or what I did. 

Wandering thus about, I knew not whither, 
I passed by an apothecary’s shop in Leadenhall 
Street, where I saw lie on a stool just before the 
counter a little bundle wrapped in a white cloth; 
beyond it stood a maid-servant with her back to 
it, looking up towards the top of the shop, where 
the apothecary’s apprentice, as I suppose, was 
standing upon the counter, with his back also to 
the door, and a candle in his hand, looking and 
reaching up to the upper shelf for something he 
wanted, so that both were engaged mighty 
earnestly, and nobody else in the shop. 

This was the bait; and the devil, who I said 
laid the snare, as readily prompted me as if he had 
spoke, for I remember, and shall never forget it, 
’twas like a voice spoken to me over my shoulder, 
“Take the bundle; be quick; do it this moment.” 
It was no sooner said but I stepped into the shop, 
and with my back to the wench, as if I had stood 
up for a cart that was going by, I put my hand 
behind me and took the bundle, and went off with 
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it, the maid or the fellow not perceiving me, or 
anyone else. 

It is impossible to express the horror of my 
soul all the while I did it. When I went away I 
had no heart to run, or scarce to mend my pace. 
I crossed the street indeed, and went down the 
first turning I came to, and I| think it was a street 
that went through into Fenchurch Street. From 
thence I crossed and turned through so many 
ways and turnings, that I could never tell which 
way it was, nor where I went; for I felt not the 
ground I stepped on, and the farther I was out of 
danger, the faster I went, till, tired and out of 
breath, I was forced to sit down on a little bench 
at a door, and then I began to_recover, and found 
I was got into Thames Street, near Billingsgate. 
I rested me a little and went on; my blood was 
all in a fire; my heart beat as if I was in a sudden 
fright. In short, I was under such a surprise that 
I still knew not whither I was going, or what to do. 

After I had tired myself thus with walking a 
long way about, and so eagerly, I began to con- 
sider and make home to my lodging, where I came 
about nine o’clock at night. | 

What the bundle was made up for, or on what 
occasion laid where I found it, I knew not, but 
when I came to open it I found there was a suit of 
childbed-linen in it, very good and almost new, 
the lace very fine; there was a silver porringer of 
a pint, a small silver mug and six spoons, with 
some other linen, a good smock, and three silk 
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handkerchiefs, and in the mug, wrapped up in a 
paper, 18s. 6d. in money. 

All the while I was opening these things I was 
under such dreadful impressions of fear, and in 
such terror of mind, though I was perfectly safe, 
that I cannot express the manner of it. I sat me 
down, and cried most vehemently. “Lord,” 
said I, “‘ what am I now? a thief! Why, I shall 
be taken next time, and be carried to Newgate 
and be tried for my life!’ And with that I cried 
again a long time, and I am sure, as poor as I was, 
if I had durst for fear, I would certainly have 
carried the things back again; but that went off 
after a while. Well, I went to bed for that night, 
but slept little; the horror of the fact was upon my 
mind, and I knew not what I said or did all night, 
and all the next day. Then I was impatient to 
hear some news of the loss; and would fain know 
how it was, whether they were a poor body’s goods, 
orarich. “ Perhaps,” said I, “it may be some 
poor widow like me, that had packed up these 
goods to go and sell them for a little bread for 
herself and a poor child, and are now starving 
and breaking their hearts for want of that little 
they would have fetched.”’ And this thought 
tormented me worse than all the rest, for three or 
four days’ time. 

But my own distresses silenced all these re- 
flections, and the prospect of my own starving, 
which grew every day more frightful to me, 
hardened my heart by degrees. It was then 
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particularly heavy upon my mind, that I had been 
reformed, and had, as I hoped, repented of all 
my past wickedness; that I had lived a sober, 
grave, retired life for several years, but now I 
should be driven by the dreadful necessity of my 
circumstances to the gates of destruction, soul 
and body; and two or three times I fell upon my 
knees, praying to God, as well as I could, for 
deliverance; but I cannot but say, my prayers had 
no hope in them. I knew not what to do; it was 
all fear without, and dark within; and I reflected 
on my past life as not sincerely repented of, that 
Heaven was now beginning to punish me on this 
side the grave, and would make me miserable as I 
had been wicked. met? 

Had I gone on here I had perhaps been a true 
penitent; but I had an evil counsellor within, and 
he was continually prompting me to relieve myself 
by the worst means; so one evening he tempted 
me again, by the same wicked impulse that had 
said ‘Take that bundle”’, to go out again and seek 
for what might happen. 

I went out now by daylight, and wandered 
about I knew not whither, and in search of I knew 
not what, when the devil put a snare in my way 
of a dreadful nature indeed, and such a one as I 
have never had before or since. Going through 
Aldersgate Street, there was a pretty little child 
had been at a dancing-school, and was going home, 
all alone; and my prompter, like a true evil, set 
me upon this innocent creature. I talked to it, 
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and it prattled to me again, and I took it by the 
hand and led it along till I came to a paved alley 
that goes into Bartholomew Close, and I led it in 
there. The child said that was not its way home. 
I said, “ Yes, my dear, it is; I’ll shew you the 
way home.” ‘The child had a little necklace on 
of gold beads, and I had my eye upon that, and 
in the dark of the alley I stooped, pretending to 
mend the child’s clog that was loose, and took off 
her necklace, and the child never felt it, and so led 
the child on again. Here, I say, the devil put me 
upon killing the child in the dark alley, that it 
might not cry, but the very thought frighted me 
so that I was ready to drop down; but I turned the 
child about and bade it go back again, for that 
was not its way home. ‘The child said, so she 
would, and I went through into Bartholomew 
Close, and then turned round to another passage 
that goes into Long Lane, so away into Charter- 
house Yard and out into St. John Street; then, 
crossing into Smithfield, went down Chick Lane 
and into Field Lane to Holborn Bridge, when, 
mixing with the crowd of people usually passing 
there, it was not possible to have been found out; 
and thus I enterprised my second sally into the 
world. 

The thoughts of this booty put out all the 
thoughts of the first, and the reflections I had 
made wore quickly off; poverty, as I have said, 
hardened my heart, and my own necessities made 
me regardless of anything. ‘The last affair left 
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no great concern upon me, for as I did the poor 
child no harm, I only said to myself, I had given 
the parents a just reproof for their negligence in 
leaving the poor little lamb to come home by 
itself, and it would teach them to take more care 
of it another time. 

This string of beads was worth about twelve 
or fourteen pounds. I suppose it might have been 
formerly the mother’s, for it was too big for the 
child’s wear, but that perhaps the vanity of the 
mother, to have her child look fine at the dancing- 
school, had made her let the child wear it; and 
no doubt the child had a maid sent to take care of 
it, but she, careless jade, was taken up perhaps 
with some fellow that had met her by the way, 
se a the poor baby wandered till it fell into my 

ands. 


From COLONEL FACK 


SHE TOLD ME I WAS A GENTLEMAN 


ae NG my life has been such a chequer-work 
of nature, and that I am able now to look 
back upon it from a safer distance, than is ordi- 
narily the fate of the clan to which I once belonged; 
I think my history may find a place in the world, 
as well as some, which I see are every day read 
with pleasure, though they have in them nothing 
so diverting, or instructing, as I believe mine 
will appear to be. 

My original may be as high as anybody’s for 
aught I know, for my mother kept very good 
company, but that part belongs to her story, 
more than to mine; all I know of it is by oral 
tradition. My nurse told me my mother was a 
gentlewoman, that my father was a man of quality, 
and she (my nurse) had a good piece of money 
given her to take me off his hands, and deliver 
him and my mother from the importunities that 
usually attend the misfortune of having a child 
to keep, that should not be seen or heard of. 

My father, it seems, gave my nurse something 
more than was agreed for, at my mother’s request, 
upon her solemn promise, that she would use 
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me well, and let me be put to school; and charged 
her, that if I lived to come to any bigness, capable 
to understand the meaning of it, she should 
always take care to bid me remember, that I was 
a gentleman; and this, he said, was all the 
education he would desire of her for me; for he 
did not doubt, he said, but that some time or 
other, the very hint would inspire me with 
thoughts suitable to my birth, and that I would 
certainly act like a gentleman, if I believed myself 
to be so. 

But my disasters were not directed to an end 
as soon as they began. It is very seldom that 
the unfortunate are so but for a day; as the 
great rise by degrees of greatness to the pitch of 
glory, in which they shine, so the miserable sink 
to the depth of their misery by a continued series 
of disaster, and are long in the tortures and 
agonies of their distressed circumstances, before 
a turn of fortune, if ever such a thing happens 
to them, gives them a prospect of deliverance. 

My nurse was as honest to the engagement 
she had entered into, as could be expected from 
one of her employment, and particularly as honest 
as her circumstances would give her leave to be; 
for she bred me up very carefully with her own 
son, and with another son of shame like me, 
whom she had taken upon the same terms. 

My name was John, as she told me, but 
neither she or I knew anything of a surname that 
belonged to me; so I was left to call myself Mr. 
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Anything, what I pleased, as fortune and better 
circumstances should give occasion. 

It happened that her own son (for she had a 
little boy of her own, about one year older than I) 
was called John too; and about two years after 
she took another son of shame, as I called it 
above, to keep as she did me, and his name was 
John too. 

As we were all Johns, we were all Jacks, and 
soon came to be called so; for at that part of the 
town, where we had our breeding, viz., near 
Goodman’s-fields, the Johns are generally called 
Jack; but my nurse, who may be allowed to 
distinguish her own son a little from the rest, 
would have him called Captain, because forsooth 
he was the eldest. 

I was provoked at having this boy called cap- 
tain, and I cried, and told my nurse I would be 
called captain; for she told me I was a gentleman, 
and I would be a captain, that I would: the good 
woman, to keep the peace, told me, ay, ay, I was 
a gentleman, and therefore I should be above a 
captain, for I should be a colonel, and that was a 
great deal better than a captain; for, my dear, 
says she, every tarpawling, if he gets but to be 
lieutenant of a press smack, is called captain, but 
colonels are soldiers, and none but gentlemen 
are ever made colonels: besides, says she, I have 
known colonels come to be lords, and generals, 
though they were bastards at first, and therefore 
you shall be called colonel. 
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Well, I was hushed indeed with this for the 
present, but not thoroughly pleased, till a little 
while after I heard her tell her own boy, that I 
was a gentleman, and therefore he must call me 
colonel; at which her boy fell a-crying, and he 
would be called colonel. That part pleased me 
to the life, that he should cry to be called colonel, 
for then I was satisfied that it was above a captain: 
so universally is ambition seated in the minds of 
men, that not a beggar-boy but has his share of it. 


TWO LITTLE ROGUES 


| an major, a good-conditioned easy boy, 
was wheedled away by-a couple of young 
rogues that frequented the glass-house apartments, 
to take a walk with them, as they were pleased 
to call it; the gentlemen were very well matched, 
the major was about twelve years old, and the 
oldest of the two that led him out was not above 
fourteen: the business was to go to Bartholomew 
fair—was, in short, to pick pockets. 

The major knew nothing of the trade, and 
therefore was to do nothing; but they promised 
him a share for all that, as if he had been as ex- 
pert as themselves; so away they went. The two 
dexterous young rogues managed it so well, that 
by eight o’clock at night, they came back to our 
dusty quarters at the glass-house, and, sitting 
them down in a corner, they began to share their 
spoil, by the light of the glass-house fire. The 
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major lugged out the goods, for, as fast as they 
made any purchase, they unloaded themselves, 
and gave all to him, that, if they had been taken, 
nothing might be found about them. 

It was a devilish lucky day to them, the devil 
certainly assisting them to find their prey, that he 
might draw in a young gamester, and encourage 
him to the undertaking, who had been made 
backward before by the misfortune of the captain. 
The list of their purchase the first night was as 
follows: 

1. A white handkerchief from a country 
wench, as she was starting up at a jack-pudding; 
there was 3s. 6d. and a row of pins tied up in one 
end of it. . 

2. A coloured handkerchief, out of a young 
country fellow’s pocket as he was buying a china 
orange. 

3. A riband purse with 11s. 3d. and a silver 
thimble in it, out of a young woman’s pocket, just 
as a fellow offered to pick her up. 

N.B. She missed her purse presently, but, not 
seeing the thief, charged the man with it 
that would have picked her up, and cried 
out, “A pickpocket! ” and he fell into the 
hands of the mob, but, being known in the 
street, he got off with great difficulty. 

4. A knife and fork, that a couple of boys 
had just bought, and were going home with; the 
young rogue that took it got it within the minute 
after the boy had put it in his pocket. 
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s. A little silver box with 7s. in it, all in small 
silver, 1d., 2d., 3d., 4d. pieces. 

N.B. This it seems a maid pulled out of her 
pocket, to pay at her going into the booth 
to see a show, and the little rogue got his 
hand in and fetched it off, just as she put it 
up again. 

6. Another silk handkerchief, out of a gentle- 

man’s pocket. 

7. Another. 

8. A jointed baby, and a little looking-glass, 
stolen off a toyseller’s stall in the fair. 

All this cargo to be brought home clear in one 
afternoon, or evening rather, and by only two 
little rogues so young, was, it-must be confessed, 
extraordinary; and the major was elevated the 
next day to a strange degree. 

He came very early to me, who lay not far 
from him, and said to me, Colonel Jack, I want 
to speak with you. Well, said I, what do you 
say? Nay, said he, it is business of consequence, 
I cannot talk here; so we walked out. As soon 
as we were come out into a narrow lane, bythe 
glass-house, Look here, says he, and pulls out his 
little hand almost full of money. 

I was surprised at the sight, when he puts it 
up again, and, bringing his hand out, Here, says 
he, you shall have some of it; and gives me a 
sixpence, and a shilling’s worth of the small silver 
pieces. This was very welcome to me, who, as 
much as I was of a gentleman, and as much as I 
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thought of myself upon that account, never had a 
shilling of money together before in all my life, 
not that I could call my own. 

I was very earnest then to know how he came 
by this wealth, for he had for his share 7s. 6d. in 
money, the silver thimble, and a silk handker- 
chief, which was, in short, an estate to him, that 
never had, as I said of myself, a shilling together 
in his life. 

And what will you do with it now, Jack? said I. 
I do? says he; the first thing I do I’ll go into Rag 
Fair, and buy me a pair of shoes and stockings. 
That’s right, says I, and so will I too; so away we 
went together, and we bought each of us a pair 
of Rag Fair stockings in the first place for five- 
pence, not fivepence a pair, but fivepence together, 
and good stockings they were too, much above 
our wear, I assure you. 

We found it more difficult to fit ourselves with 
shoes; but at last, having looked a great while 
before we could find any good enough for us, we 
found a shop very well stored, and of these we 
bought two pair for sixteen-pence. 

We put them on immediately to our great 
comfort, for we had neither of us had any stockings 
to our legs that had any feet to them for a long 
time: I found myself so refreshed with having a 
pair of warm stockings on, and a pair of dry shoes 
—things, I say, which I had not been acquainted 
with a great while, that I began to call to my mind 
‘my being a gentleman, and now I thought it 
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began to come to pass. When we had thus 
fitted ourselves, I said, Hark ye, Major Jack, you 
and I never had any money in our lives before, 
and we never had a good dinner in all our lives: 
what if we should go somewhere and get some 
victuals? JI am very hungry. 

So we will then, says the major, I am hungry 
too; so we went to a boiling cook’s in Rosemary- 
lane, where we treated ourselves nobly, and, as 
I thought with myself, we began to live like 
gentlemen, for we had three-pennyworth of boiled 
beef, two-pennyworth of pudding, a penny brick 
(as they call it, or loaf), and a whole pint of strong 
beer, which was sevenpence in all. 

N.B. We had each of us a good mess of 
charming beef-broth into the bargain; and, 
which cheered my heart wonderfully, all the 
while we wereat dinner, the maidand the boy 
in the house every time they passed by the 
open box where we sat at our dinner, would 
look in and cry, Gentlemen, do you call? 
and, Do ye call, gentlemen? - I say this was 
as good to me as all my dinner. ¥ 

Not the best housekeeper in Stepney parish, 
not my lord mayor of London, no, not the greatest 
man on earth could be more happy in their own 
imagination, and with less mixture of grief or 
reflection, than I was at this new piece of felicity; 
though mine was but a small part of it, for Major 
Jack had an estate compared to me, as I had an 
estate compared to what I had before: in a word, 
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nothing but an utter ignorance of greater felicity, 
which was my case, could make anybody think 
himself so exalted as I did, though I had no share 
of this booty but eighteen-pence. 

That night the major and I triumphed in our 
new enjoyment, and slept with an undisturbed 
repose in the usual place, surrounded with the 
warmth of the glass-house fires above, which was 
a full amends for all the ashes and cinders which 
we rolled in below. 

Those who know the position of the glass- 
houses, and the arches where they neal the bottles 
after they are made, know that those places where 
the ashes are cast, and where the poor boys lie, 
are cavities in the brick-work, perfectly close, 
except at the entrance, and consequently warm as 
the dressing-room of a bagnio, that it is impossible 
they can feel any cold there, were it in Greenland, 
or Nova Zembla, and that therefore the boys lie 
there not only safe, but very comfortably, the 
ashes excepted, which are no grievance at all to 
them. cai). 

But I observed all this while, that though 
Major Jack was so prosperous and had thriven so 
well, and notwithstanding he was very kind, and 
even generous to me, in giving me money upon 
many occasions, yet he never invited me to enter 
myself into the society, or to embark with him, 
whereby I might have been made as happy as he, 
no, nor did he recommend the employment to me 
at all. 
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I was not very well pleased with his being thus 
reserved to me; I had learned from him in general, 
that the business was picking of pockets, and I 
fancied, that though the ingenuity of the trade 
consisted very much in sleight of hand, a good 
address, and being very nimble, yet that it was 
not at all difficult to learn; and, especially, I 
thought the opportunities were so many, the 
country people that come to London so foolish, 
so gaping, and so engaged in looking about them, 
that it was a trade with no great hazard annexed 
to it, and might be easily learned, if I did but 
know in general the manner of it, and how they 
went about it. 


THE GRATITUDE OF A SLAVE 


AcK. About a month after this, I caused a 
if report to be spread abroad in the plantation, 
that I had offended you, the great master, and 
that I was turned out of the plantation, and was 
to be hanged. Your honour knows that some 
time ago, you sent me upon your particular 
business into Potuxent river, where I was absent 
twelve days; then I took the opportunity to have 
this report spread about among the negroes, to 
see how it would work. 
Mast. What? to see how Mouchat would take it? 
Jack. Yes, sir, and it made a discovery in- 
deed; the poor fellow did not believe it presently, 
but finding I was still absent, he went to the head 
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clerk, and standing at his door, said nothing, but 
looked like a fool of ten years old. After some 
time, the upper overseer came out, and seeing 
him stand there, at first said nothing, supposing 
he had been sent of some errand; but observing 
him to stand stock still, and that he was in the 
same posture and place, during the time that he 
had passed and repassed two or three times, he 
stops short the last time of his coming by. What 
do you want, says he to him, that you stand idle 
here so long? 

Me speakee, me tell something, says he. 

Then the overseer thought some discovery 
was at hand, and began to listen to him. What 
would you tell me? says he. 

Me tell! pray, says he, where be de other 
master? 

He meant, he would ask where he was. What 
other master do you mean? says the clerk. What, 
do you want to speak with the great master? 
He can’t be spoke by you; pray what is your 
business, cannot you tell it to me? 

No, no, me no speakee the great master, the 
other master, says Mouchat. 

What, the colonel? says the clerk. 

Yes, yes, the colonel, says he. 

Why, don’t you know that he is to be hanged 
to-morrow, says the clerk, for making the great 
master angry? 

Yes, yes, says Mouchat, me know, me know, 
but me want speak, me tell something. 
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Well, what would you say? says the clerk. 

O! me no let him makee de great master angry; 
with that he kneeled down to the clerk. 

What ails you? says the clerk; I tell you he 
must be hanged. 

No, no, says he, no hang de master, me kneel 
for him to great master. 

You kneel for him! says the clerk; what, do 
you think the great master will mind you? He 
has made the great master angry, and must be 
hanged, I tell you; what signifies your begging? 

Negro. O! me pray, me pray the great 
master for him. 

Clerk. Why, what ails you, that you would 
pray for him? - S 

Negro. O! he beggee the great master for 
me, now me beggee for him; the great master 
muchee good, muchee good, he pardon me when 
the other master beggee me; now he pardon him 
when me beggee for him again. ; 

Clerk, No, no, your begging won’t do; will 
you be hanged for him? if you do that, some- 
thing may be. * 

Negro. Yes, yes, me be hang for de poor 
master that beggee for me; Mouchat shall hang, 
the great master shall hangee me, whippee me, 
anything to save the poor master that beggee me, 
yes, yes, indeed. 

Clerk, Are you in earnest, Mouchat? 

Negro. Yes indeed, me tellee de true, the great 
master shall know me tellee de true, for he shall 
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see the white man hangee me Mouchat; poor 
negro Mouchat will be hangee, be whippee, 
anything for the poor master that beggee for me. 

With this the poor fellow cried most pitifully, 
and there was no room to question his being in 
earnest; when on a sudden I appeared, for I was 
fetched to see all this transaction. I was not in 
the house at first, but was just come home from 
the business you sent me of, and heard it all, and 
indeed neither the clerk nor I could bear it any 
longer, so he came out to me: Go to him, says 
he, you have made an example that will never be 
forgot, that a negro can be grateful; go to him, 
adds he, for I can talk to him no longer. So I 
appeared, and spoke to him presently, and let 
him see that I was at liberty; but to hear how the 
poor fellow behaved, your honour cannot but be 
pleased. 

Master. Prithee go on, I am pleased with it 
all; ’tis all a new scene of negro life to me, and 
very moving. 

Fack. For a good while he stood as if he had 
been thunderstruck and stupid; but, looking 
steadily at me, though not speaking a word, at 
last he mutters to himself, with a kind of a laugh, 
Ay, ay, says he, Mouchat see, Mouchat no see, 
me wakee, me no wakee; no hangee, no hangee, 
he live truly, very live; and then on a sudden he 
runs to me, snatches me away as if I had been a 
boy of ten years old, and takes me up upon his 
back and runs away with me, till I was fain to 
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cry out to him to stop; then he sets me down, 
and looks at me again, then falls a dancing about 
me, as if he had been bewitched, just as you have 
seen them do about their wives and children 
when they are merry. 

Well, then, he began to talk with me, and 
told me what they had said to him, how I was to 
be hanged. Well, says I, Mouchat, and would 
you have been satisfied to be hanged to save me? 
Yes, yes, says he, be truly hangee, to beggee you. 

But why do you love me so well, Mouchat? 
said I. 

Did you no beggee me, he says, at the great 
master? you savee me, make great master muchee 
good, muchee kind, no whippee me; me no forget; 
me be whipped, be hanged, that you no be hanged; 
me die, that you no die; me no let any bad be 
with you all while that me live. 

Now, sir, your honour may judge whether 
kindness, well managed, would not oblige these 
people as well as cruelty; and whether there are 
principles of gratitude in them or no. 

Master. But what then can be the reason that 
we never believed it to be so before? 

Jack. ‘Truly, sir, I fear that Mouchat gave 
the true reason. 

Master. What was that pray? that we were 
too cruel? 

Jack. That they never had any mercy shewed 
them; that they never tried them whether the 
would be grateful or no; that if they did a fault, 
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they were never spared, but punished with the 
utmost cruelty; so that they had no passion, no 
affection to act upon, but that of fear, which 
necessarily brought hatred with it; but that if 
they were used with compassion they would serve 
with affection as well as other servants. Nature 
is the same, and reason governs in just proportions 
in all creatures; but having never been let taste 
what mercy is, they know not how to act from a 
principle of love. 

Master. 1am convinced it is so; but now, pray 
tell me, how did you put this in practice with the 
poor negroes now in bonds yonder, when you 
passed such a cruel sentence upon them, that they 
should be whipped twice a day, for four days 
together; was that shewing mercy? 

Fack. My method was just the same; and if 
you please to enquire of Mr. » your other 
servant, you will be satisfied that it was so; for 
we agreed upon the same measures as I took 
with Mouchat; namely, first to put them into the 
utmost horror and apprehensions of the cruellest 
punishment that they ever heard of, and thereby 
enhance the value of their pardon, which was to 
come as from yourself, but not without our great 
intercession. ‘Then I was to argue with them, and 
work upon their reason, to make the mercy that 
was shewed them sink deep into their minds, and 
give lasting impressions; explain the meaning of 
gratitude to them, and the nature of an obligation, 
and the like, as I had done with Mouchat. 
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_ Master. | am answered; your method is cer- 
tainly right, and I desire you may go on with it; 
for I desire nothing on this side heaven more, 
than to have all my negroes serve me from 
principles of gratitude for my kindness to them. 
I abhor to be feared like a lion, like a tyrant; it 
is a violence upon nature every way, and is the 
most disagreeable thing in the world to a generous 
mind. 


A SOLID PRINCIPLE OF JUSTICE AND HONESTY 


nD now I must impose a short digression on 
the reader, to note, that, notwithstanding 

all the disadvantages of a most wretched educa- 
tion, yet now, when I began to feel myself, as I 
may say, in the world, and to be arrived to an 
independent state, and to foresee that 1 might be 
something considerable in time; I say, now I 
found different sentiments of things taking place 
in my mind; and first, I had a solid principle of 
justice and honesty, and a secret horror at things 
past, when I looked back upon my former life; 
that original something, I knew not what, that 
used formerly to check me in the first meannesses 
of my youth, and used to dictate to me, when I 
was but a child, that I was to be a gentleman, con- 
tinued to operate upon me now in a manner I 
cannot describe; and I continually remembered 
the words of the ancient glassmaker to the gentle- 
man that he reproved for swearing, that to be a 
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gentleman was to be an honest man; that without 
honesty, human nature was sunk and degenerated; 
the gentleman lost all the dignity of his birth, and 
placed himself even below an honest beggar. 
These principles growing upon my mind in the 
present circumstances I was in, gave me a secret 
satisfaction that I can give no description of. It 
was an inexpressible joy to me, that I was now like 
to be, not only a man, but an honest man; and it 
yielded me a greater pleasure that I was ransomed 
from being a vagabond, a thief, and a criminal, 
as I had been from a child, than that I was de- 
livered from slavery, and the wretched state of a 
Virginia sold servant. I had notion enough in 
my mind of the hardships of the servant, or slave, 
because I had felt it, and worked through it; I 
remembered it as a state of labour and servitude, 
hardship and suffering. 


— 
<9 
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JONATHAN SWIFT 


1667-1745 


i oie in Dublin, the posthumous son of 
Jonathan Swift of the King’s Inn, and 
second cousin to Dryden. For a time at the 
grammar school of Kilkenny, with Congreve; he 
afterwards received, as he declares, ‘‘ the education 
of a dog”’ at the hands of ungracious relatives, 
during an irregular course of study in Trinity 
College; already at loggerheads with a callous 
world—only relieved by devotion to the widowed 
mother, “ passing rich on twenty pounds a year ’’; 
who once, we are told, described the boy to 
her landlady as a lover obliged to visit her in 
secret. 

Swift’s youth, indeed, was passed in humiliat- 
ing dependence, a little exaggerated perhaps by 
pride; for he was first taken in by Sir William 
Temple as a kind of upper servant, with Esther 
Johnson as playmate pupil in the housekeeper’s 
room. 

Later years of equal friendship, if not respect, 
from his cultured patron never effaced the memory 
of those early years; and, whether as Churchman 
or politician, he was destined through life to be 
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ever looking in vain for gratitude and recognition 
from the Great. 

Yet his commanding genius and personality 
secured intimacy with all the leading writers of 
the day; and, for many years, an influence no 
other writer ever exerted in the secret counsels of 
Whig and Tory Ministers alike; not altogether 
a stranger even at Court. He was able, indeed, 
to assume at times almost the air of a Dictator 
to his peers; but, lacking the pliant humour 
essential to ante-chambers, and too often rude 
and overbearing in retort, he always just missed 
the preferment he regarded as no more than 
his due, reaching no higher title than an Irish 
Dean. : <= . 

Yet there is evidence enough of the high 
value he felt in secret for the confidence of friends, 
to whom he remained loyal in disgrace; for the 
congenial intercourse with men of wit; and for 
the flattery and dangerous admiration -of Society 
ladies like Esther Vanhomrigh. While the 
strangely fascinating journal to Stella—the Esther 
Johnson of childhood’s days, now settled under 
his care and direction in his Irish home, as there 
is reason to believe, actually his wife—reveals a 
playful tenderness and devotion in the secret 
places of his heart that, however occupied by 
passing expressions of complaint, must have 
brought with them much compensating happiness 
and content. 


When finally disgusted with politics he settled 
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in what he always regarded as the exile of his 
home in Dublin, he found himself soon involved 
in Irish affairs, fighting with his usual weapons 
for the Irish cause, with powerful effect. But 
disease and disappointment were rapidly con- 
quering his bitter spirit and, after the death of 
Stella in 1728, he had lost the power of resistance. 
The last years were passed in a terrible condition 
of apathy and pain, till his mind entirely gave 
way. 


From GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


THE COURT OF LILLIPUT 


HEN I found myself on my Feet, I looked 

about me, and must confess I never beheld 
a more entertaining Prospect. The Country 
round appeared like a continued Garden, and the 
enclosed Fields, which were generally forty Foot 
square, resembled so many Beds of Flowers. 
These fields were intermingled with Woods of 
half a stang, and the tallest Trees, as I could 
judge, appeared to be seven Feet high. I viewed 
the Town on my left hand, which looked like the 
painted Scene of a City in a Theatre. 

When I came out of my House, having 
occasion for fresh Air, the Emperor was already 
descended from the Tower, and advancing on 
Horse-back towards me, which had like to have 
cost him dear; for the Beast, though very well 
trained, yet wholly unused to such a Sight, which 
appeared as if a Mountain moved before him, 
reared up on his hinder Feet: But that Prince, 
who is an excellent Horse-Man, kept his Seat, 
till his Attendants ran in, and held the Bridle, 
while his Majesty had time to dismount. When 
he alighted, he surveyed me round with great 
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Admiration, but kept without the length of my 
Chain. He ordered his Cooks and Butlers, who 
were already prepared to give me Victuals and 
Drink, which they pushed forward in a sort of 
Vehicles upon Wheels till I could reach them. I 
took these Vehicles, and soon emptied them all; 
twenty of them were filled with Meat, and ten 
with Liquor, each of the former afforded me two 
or three good Mouthfuls, and I emptied the 
Liquor of ten Vessels, which was contained in 
earthen Vials, into one Vehicle, drinking it off at 
a Draught, and so I did with the rest. The 
Empress, and young Princes of the Blood, of both 
Sexes, attended by many Ladies, sat at some 
distance in their Chairs, but upon the Accident 
that happened to the Emperor’s Horse, they 
alighted, and came near his Person, which I am 
now going to describe. He is taller by almost 
the breadth of my Nail, than any of his Court, 
which alone is enough to strike an Awe into the 
Beholders. His Features are strong and mas- 
culine, with an Austrian Lip and arched Nose, 
his Complexion olive, his Countenance erect, his 
Body and Limbs well proportioned, all his 
motions graceful, and his Deportment majestic. 
He was then past his Prime, being twenty-eight 
Years and three Quarters old, of which he had 
reigned about seven, in great Felicity, and 

enerally victorious. For the better convenience 
of beholding him, I lay on my Side, so that my 
Face was parallel to his, and he stood but three 
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Yards off: However, I have had him since many 
times in my Hand, and therefore cannot be de- 
ceived in the Description. His Dress was very 
plain and simple, and the Fashion of it between 
the Asiatic and the European: but he had on his 
Head a light Helmet of Gold, adorned with 
Jewels, and a Plume on the Crest. He held his 
Sword drawn in his Hand, to defend himself, if I 
should happen to break loose; it was almost three 
Inches long, the Hilt and Scabbard were Gold, 
enriched with Diamonds. His Voice was shrill, 
but very clear and articulate, and I could dis- 
tinctly hear it when I stood up. The Ladies and 
Courtiers were all most magnificently clad, so 
that the Spot they stood upon seemed to resemble 
a Petticoat spread on the ground, embroidered 
with Figures of Gold and Silver. 


THE POCKETS OF THE GREAT MAN MOUNTAIN 


aT Emperor desired I would not take it ill if 
he gave Orders to certain proper Officers 
to search me; for probably I might carry about 
me several Weapons, which must needs be 
dangerous things, if they answered the Bulk of so 
prodigious a Person. I said, his Majesty should 
be satisfied, for I was ready to strip myself, and 
turn up my Pockets before him. This I delivered, 
part in Words, and part in Signs. He replied, 
that by the Laws of the Kingdom I must be 
searched by two of his Officers; that he knew 
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this could not be done without my Consent and 
Assistance; that he had so good an Opinion of 
my Generosity and Justice, as to trust their 
Persons in my Hands: That whatever they took 
from me should be returned when I left the 
Country, or paid for at the Rate which I would 
set upon them. I took up the two Officers in 
my Hands, put them first into my Coat-Pockets, 
and then into every other Pocket about me, except 
my two Fobs, and another secret Pocket I had 
no mind should be searched, wherein I had some 
little Necessaries that were of no consequence to 
any but myself. In one of my Fobs there was a 
silver Watch, and in the other a small Quantity 
of Gold in a Purse. These Gentlemen, having 
Pen Ink and Paper about them, made an exact 
Inventory of everything they saw; and when they 
had done, desired I would set them down, that 
they might deliver it to the Emperor. This 
Inventory I afterwards translated. into English, 
and is word for word as follows: 

Imprimis, in the right Coat-Pocket of the 
Great Man Mountain (for so | interpret the Words 
quinbus Flestrin) after the strictest search, we 
found only one great Piece of coarse Cloth, large 
enough to be a Foot-Cloth for your Majesty’s 
chief Room of State. In the left Pocket, we saw 
a huge Silver Chest, with a Cover of the same 
Metal, which we the Searchers were not able to 
lift. We desired it should be opened, and one 
of us stepping into it, found himself up to the 
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mid Leg in a sort of Dust, some part whereof 
flying up to our Faces, set us both a sneezing for 
several times together. In his right Waistcoat- 
Pocket, we found a prodigious Bundle of white 
thin Substances, folded one over another, about 
the Bigness of three Men, tied with a strong cable, 
and marked with black Figures; which we 
humbly conceived to be Writings, every Letter 
almost half as large as the Palm of our Hands. 
In the left there was a sort of Engine, from the 
Back of which were extended twenty long poles, 
resembling the palisades before your Majesty’s 
Court; wherewith we conjecture the Man Moun- 
tain combs his Head, for we did not always 
trouble him with Questions, because we found 
it a great Difficulty to make him understand us. 
In the large Pocket on the right side of his middle 
Cover (so I translate the Word Ranfu-Lo, by 
which they meant my Breeches) we saw a hollow 
Pillar of Iron, about the length of a Man, fastened 
to a strong piece of Timber, larger than the 
Pillar; and upon one side of the Pillar were huge 
Pieces of Iron sticking out, cut into strange 
Figures, which we know not what to make of. 
In the left Pocket, another Engine of the same 
kind. In the smaller Pocket on the right side, 
were several round flat Pieces of white and red 
Metal, of different Bulk; some of the white, 
which seemed to be silver, were so large and 
heavy, that my Comrade and I could hardly 
lift them. In the left Pocket were two black 
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Pillars irregularly shaped: we could not, without 
Difficulty, reach the Top of them as we stood at 
the Bottom of his Pocket. One of them was 
covered, andseemedall of a Piece: Butat the upper 
End of the other, there appeared a white round 
Substance, about twice the bigness of our heads. 
Within each of these was enclosed a prodigious 
Plate of Steel; which, by our Orders, we obliged him 
to shew us, because we apprehended they might be 
dangerous Engines. He took them out of their 
Cases, and told us, that in his own Country his 
Practice was to shave his Beard with one of these, 
and to cut his Meat with the other. There were 
two Pockets which we could not enter: These 
he called his Fobs; they were two large Slits cut 
into the top of his Middle Cover, but squeezed 
close by the pressure of his Belly. Out of the 
right Fob hung a great silver Chain, with a 
wonderful kind of Engine at the bottom. We 
directed him to draw out whatever was fastened 
to that Chain; which appeared to be a Globe, 
half Silver, and half of some transparent Metal: 
for on the transparent side we saw certain strange 
Figures circularly drawn, and thought we could 
touch them, till we found our Fingers stopped by 
that lucid Substance. He put this Engine to 
our Ears, which made an incessant Noise like 
that of a Water-Mill. And we conjecture it is 
either some unknown Animal, or the God that 
he worships: But we are more inclined to the 
latter Opinion, because he assured us, (if we 
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understood him right, for he expressed himself 
very imperfectly) that he seldom did anything 
without consulting it. He called it his Oracle, 
and said it pointed out the Time for every Action 
of his Life. From the left Fob he took out a 
Net almost large enough for a Fisherman, but 
contrived to open and shut like a Purse, and 
served him for the same use: We found therein 
several massy Pieces of yellow Metal, which if 
they be real Gold, must be of immense Value. 

Having thus, in obedience to your Majesty’s 
Commands, diligently searched all his Pockets, 
we observed a Girdle about his Waist, made of 
the Hide of some prodigious Animal; from which, 
on the left side, hung a Sword of the length of 
five Men; and on the right, a Bag or Pouch 
divided into two Cells, each Cell capable of hold- 
ing three of your Majesty’s Subjects. In one of 
these Cells were several Globes or Balls of a most 
ponderous Metal, about the bigness of-our Heads, 
and required a strong Hand to lift them: The 
other Cell contained a Heap of certain black 
Grains, but of no great Bulk or Weight, for we 
could hold above fifty of them in the Palms of 
our Hands. 

This is an exact Inventory of what we found 
about the Body of the Man-Mountain, who used 
us with great Civility, and due Respect to your 
Majesty’s Commission. Signed and Sealed on 
the fourth Day of the eighty ninth Moon of your 
Majesty’s auspicious Reign. 
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HER MAJESTY——-OF BROBDINGNAG 


H 1s Majesty desired the Queen to order that a 
particular Care should be taken of me, and was 
of Opinion, that G/umdalclitch should still continue 
in her Office of tending me, because he observed 
we had a great Affection for each other. A con- 
venient Apartment was provided for her at Court; 
she had a sort of Governess appointed to take Care 
of her Education, a Maid to dress her, and two 
other Servants for menial Offices; but the Care 
of me was wholly appropriated to herself. The 
Queen commanded her own Cabinet-maker to 
contrive a Box that might serve me for a Bed- 
chamber, after the Model that Glumdalclitch and 
I should agree upon. This Man was a most 
ingenious Artist, and according to my Directions, 
in three Weeks finished for me a wooden Chamber 
of sixteen Feet square, and twelve high, with 
Sash-windows, a Door, and two Closets, like a 
London Bed-chamber. ‘The Board that made the 
Ceiling, was to be lifted up and down by two 
Hinges, to put in a Bed ready furnished by her 
Majesty’s Upholsterer, which Glumdalclitch took 
out every Day to air, made it with her own Hands, 
and letting it down at Night locked up the Roof 
over me. A nice Workman, who was famous for 
little Curiosities, undertook to make me two 
Chairs, with Backs and Frames, of a Substance not 
unlike Ivory, and two Tables, with a Cabinet to 
put my Thingsin. The Room was quilted on all 
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Sides, as well as the Floor and the Ceiling, to 
prevent any Accident from the Carelessness of 
those who carried me, and to break the Force of a 
Jolt when I went in a Coach. I desired a Lock 
for my Door, to prevent Rats and Mice from 
coming in: The Smith, after several Attempts, 
made the smallest that ever was seen among them, 
for I have known a larger at the Gate of a Gentle- 
man’s House in England. I made a shift to keep 
the Key in a Pocket of my own, fearing G/lumdal- 
clitch might lose it. ‘The Queen likewise ordered 
the thinnest Silks that could be gotten, to make 
me Clothes, not much thicker than an English 
Blanket, very cumbersome till I was accustomed 
to them. ‘They were after the Fashion of the 
Kingdom, partly resembling the Persian, and 
partly the Chinese, and are a very grave and 
decent Habit. 

The Queen became so fond of my Company, 
that she could not dine without me. I had a 
Table placed upon the same at which her Majesty 
ate, just at her left Elbow, and a Chair to sit on. 
Glumdalcltch stood up on a Stool on the Floor, 
near my Table, to assist and take care of me. I 
had an entire Set of silver Dishes and Plates, and 
other Necessaries, which in Proportion to those of 
the Queen, were not much bigger than what I 
have seen of the same kind in a London Toy-shop, 
for the Furniture of a Baby-house: These my 
little Nurse kept in her Pocket, in a silver Box, 
and gave me at Meals as I wanted them, always 
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cleaning them herself. No Person dined with the 
Queen but the two Princesses Royal, the elder 
sixteen Years old, and the younger at that time 
thirteen and a Month. Her Majesty used to put 
a Bit of Meat upon one of my Dishes, out of which 
I carved for myself; and her Diversion was to see 
me eat in Miniature. For the Queen (who had 
indeed but a weak Stomach) took up at one 
Mouthful, as much as a dozen English Farmers 
could eat at a Meal, which to me was for some 
time a very nauseous sight. She would crunch 
the Wing of a Lark, Bones and all, between her 
Teeth, although it were nine times as large as that 
of a full grown Turkey; and put a Bit of Bread in 
her mouth, as big as two twelve-penny Loaves. 
She drank, out of a golden Cup, above a Hogshead 
ata Draught. Her Knives were twice as long as 
a Scythe, set straight upon the Handle. The 
Spoons, Forks, and other Instruments were all in 
the same Proportion. I remember when Glumda/- 
 clitch carried me out of curiosity to see some of 
the Tables at Court, where ten or a dozen of 
these enormous Knives and Forks were lifted up 
together, I thought I had never, till then, beheld 
so terrible a Sight. 

It is the Custom that every Wednesday, (which, 
as I have before observed, was their Sabbath) the 
King and Queen, with the Royal Issue of both 
Sexes, dine together in the Apartment of his 
Majesty, to whom I was now become a great 
Favourite; and at these times my little Chair and 
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Table were placed at his left Hand, before one of 
the Salt-cellars. This Prince took a Pleasure in 
conversing with me, enquiring into the Manners, 
Religion, Laws, Government, and Learning of 
Europe; wherein I gave him the best Account I 
was able. His Apprehension was so clear, and 
his Judgment so exact, that he made very wise 
Reflections and Observations upon all I said. 
But, I confess, that after I had been a little too 
copious in talking of my own beloved Country, of 
our Trade, and Wars by Sea and Land, of our 
Schisms in Religion, and Parties in the State; 
the Prejudices of his Education prevailed so far, 
that he could not forbear taking me up in his Right 
Hand, and stroking me gently with the other, after 
an hearty Fit of laughing, asked me whether I were 
a Whig or a Tory. ‘Then turning to his first 
Minister, who waited behind him with a white 
Staff near as tall as the main-mast of the Royal 
Sovereign, he observed how contemptible a thing 
was human Grandeur, which could be mimicked 
by such diminutive Insects as I: And yet, said he, 
I dare engage, these Creatures have their Titles 
and Distinctions of Honour, they contrivé little 
Nests and Burrows, that they call Houses and 
Cities; they make a Figure in Dress and Equi- 
page; they love, they fight, they dispute, they 
cheat, they betray. And thus he continued on, 
while my Colour came and went several times, 
with Indignation to hear our noble Country, the 
Mistress of Arts and Arms, the Scourge of France, 
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the Arbitress of Europe, the Seat of Virtue, Piety, 
Honour and Truth, the Pride and Envy of the 
World, so contemptuously treated. 


A VOYAGE IN A CISTERN 


>| ap Queen, who often used to hear me talk 
of my Sea-Voyages, and took all Occasions 
to divert me when I was melancholy, asked me 
whether I understood how to handle a Sail, or an 
Oar, and whether a little Exercise of Rowing might 
not be convenient for my Health. I answered, 
that I understood both very well: For although 
my proper Employment had been to be Surgeon 
or Doctor to the Ship, yet often, upon a Pinch, 
I was forced to work like a common Mariner. 
But I could not see how this could be done in 
their Country, where the smallest Wherry was 
equal to a First-rate Man of War among us, and 
such a Boat as I could manage would never live 
in any of their Rivers. Her Majesty said, if I 
would contrive a Boat, her own Joiner should 
make it, and she would provide a Place for me 
to sailin. The Fellow was an ingenious Work- 
man, and, by my Instructions, in ten Days finished 
a Pleasure-Boat, with all its Tackling, able con- 
veniently to hold eight Europeans. When it 
was finished, the Queen was so delighted, that 
she ran with it in her Lap to the King, who ordered 
it to be put ina Cistern full of Water, with me in 
it, by Way of Trial; where I could not manage my 
H 
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two Sculls, or little Oars, for want of Room. But 
the Queen had before contrived another Project. 
She ordered the Joiner to make a wooden Trough 
of three hundred Feet long, fifty broad, and eight 
deep; which being well pitched to prevent leak- 
ing, was placed on the Floor along the Wall, in 
an outer Room of the Palace. It had a Cock 
near the Bottom to let out the Water when it 
began to grow stale, and two Servants could 
easily fill it in half an Hour. Here I often used 
to row for my own Diversion, as well as that of 
the Queen and her Ladies, who thought themselves 
well entertained:with my Skill and Agility. Some- 
times I would put up my Sail, and then my 
Business was only to steer, while the Ladies gave 
me a Gale with their Fans; and when they were 
weary, some of the Pages would blow my Sail © 
forward with their Breath, while I showed my Art 
by steering Starboard or Larboard, as I pleased. 
When I had done, Glumdalclitch always carried 
back my Boat into her Closet, and hung it on 
a Nail to dry. 

In this Exercise I once met an Accident.which 
had like to have cost me my Life: For, one of 
the Pages having put my Boat into the Trough, 
the Governess, who attended Glumdalclitch, very 
officiously lifted me up to place me in the Boat, 
but I happened to slip through her Fingers, and 
should have infallibly fallen down forty Feet upon 
the Floor, if by the luckiest Chance in the World, 
I had not been stopped by a Corking-pin that 
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stuck in the good Gentlewoman’s Stomacher; 
the Head of the Pin passed between my Shirt and 
the Waistband of my Breeches, and thus I was 
held by the Middle in the Air till Glumdalclitch 
ran to my Relief. 

Another Time, one of the Servants, whose 
Office it was to fill my Trough every third Day 
with fresh Water, was so careless to let a huge 
Frog (not perceiving it) slip out of his Pail. 
The Frog lay concealed till I was put into my 
Boat, but then seeing a resting Place, climbed up, 
and made it lean so much on one Side, that I was 
forced to balance it with all my Weight on the 
other, to prevent overturning. When the Frog 
was got in, it hopped at once half the Length of 
the Boat, and then over my Head, backwards and 
forwards, daubing my Face and Clothes with its 
odious Slime. The Largeness of its Features 
made it appear the most deformed Animal that 
can be conceived. However, I desired Glumdal- 
clitch to let me deal with it alone. I banged it a 
good while with one of my Sculls, and at last 
forced it to leap out of the Boat. 


From 4 TALE OF A TUB 


A SORT OF IDOL 


EING now arrived at the proper Age for 
B producing themselves, they came up to 
the Town, and fell in love with the Ladies, but 
especially three, who about that time were in chief 
Reputation. The Duchess ad’ Argent, Madame de 
Grands Titres, and Countess d’Orgueil. On their 
first Appearance, our three Adventurers met witha 
very bad Reception; and soon with great Sagacity 
guessing out the Reason, they quickly began to 
improve in the good Qualities of the Town: They 
Writ, and Raillied, and Rhymed and Sung and 
Said Nothing; They Drank, and Fought, and 
Whored, and Slept, and Swore, and took Snuff: 
They went to new Plays on the first night, haunted 
the Chocolate Houses, beat the Watch, lay on Bulks, 
and got Claps; They bilkt Hackney Coachmen, 
ran in debt with Shop-keepers, and lay with their 
wives: They killed Bailiffs, kicked Fiddlers down 
Stairs, eat at Lockez’s, loitered at Will’s: They 
talked of the Drawing-Room and never came there; 
Dined with the Lords they never saw; whispered 
a Duchess, and spoke never a word; exposed the 
Scrawls of their Laundress for Billets-doux of 
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Quality: came ever just from Court and were 
never seen in it; attended the Levee sud dio. Got 
a list of Peers by heart in one Company, and with 
great Familiarity retailed them in another. Above 
all they constantly attended those Committees of 
Senators who are silent in the House, and loud in 
the Coffee House, where they nightly adjourn to 
chew the Cud of Politics, and are encompassed 
with a Ring of Disciples who lie in wait to catch 
up their Droppings. The three Brothers had 
acquired forty other Qualifications of the like 
Stamp, too tedious to recount and by consequence 
were justly reckoned the most accomplished 
Persons in the Town. But all would not suffice, 
and the Ladies aforesaid continued still inflexible; 
To clear up which Difficulty, I must with the 
Reader’s good Leave and Patience, have recourse 
to some Points of Weight, which the Authors of 
that Age have not sufficiently illustrated. 

For about this time it happened a Sect arose, 
whose Tenets obtained and spread very far, 
especially in the Grand Monde and among every 
Body of good Fashion. ‘They worshipped a sort 
of Idol who as their Doctrine delivered, did daily 
create Men, by a kind of Manufactory Operation. 
This Idol they placed in the highest points of the 
House, on an Altar erected about three Foot: He 
was shewn in the Posture of a Persian Emperor 
sitting on a Superficies, with the Legs interwoven 
under him. This God had a Goose for his 
Ensign; whence it is, that some Learned men 
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pretend to deduce his Original from upiter 
Capitolinus, at his left Hand, beneath the Altar, 
Hell seemed to open, and catch at the animals the 
Idol was creating; to prevent which certain of his 
Priests hourly flung in Pieces of the uninformed 
Mass, or Substance, and sometimes whole Limbs 
already enlivened, which that horrid Gulp insati- 
ably swallowed, terrible to behold. The Goose 
was also held a subaltern Divinity, or Deus 
minorum Gentium, before whose Shrine was 
sacrificed that Creature, whose hourly Food is 
human Gore, and who is in so great Renown 
abroad for being the Delight and Favourite of 
the Egyptian Cercopithecus. Mi£illions of these 
Animals were.cruelly slaughtered every Day, to 
appease the Hunger of the consuming Deity. 
The chief Idol was also worshipped as the Inventor 
of the Yard and the Needle, whether as the God of 
Seamen, or on Account of certain other mystical 
Attributes, hath not been sufficiently cleared. 
The Worshippers of this Deity had also a 
System of their Belief, which seemed to turn 
upon the following fundamental. ‘They held the 
Universe to be a large Swit of Clothes which invests 
every Thing: That the Earth is invested by the 
Air; The Air is invested by the Stars; and the 
Stars are invested by the Primum Mobile. Look 
on this Globe of Earth, you will find it to be a very 
complete and fashionable Dress. What is that 
which some call Land, but a fine Coat faced with 
Green? or the Sea, but a Waistcoat of Water- 
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Tabby. Proceed to the particular Works of the 
Creation; you will find howcurious[a] Fourney-man 
Nature hath been, to trip up the vegerable Beaux; 
Observe how sparkish a Perewig adorns the Head 
of a Beech and what a fine Doublet of white Satin 
is worn by the Birch. ‘To conclude from all, what 
is Man himself but a Micro-Coat, or rather, a 
complete Suit of Clothes with all its Trimmings? 
As to his Body, there can be no dispute; but 
examine even the Acquirements of his Mind, you 
will find them all contribute in their Order, 
towards furnishing out an exact Dress: To 
instance no more; Is not Religion a Cloak, 
Honesty a Pair of Shoes worn out in the Dirt, 
Self-love a Surtout, Vanity a Shirt and Conscience a 
Pair of Breeches, which though a Cover for Lewd- 
ness, as well Nastiness, is easily slipt down for 
the Service of both. 

These Postulata being admitted, it will 
follow in due Course of Reasoning that those 
Beings which the World calls improperly Suits of 
Clothes, are in Reality the most refined Species 
of Animals, or to proceed higher, that they 
are Paternal Creatures, or Men. For is it not 
manifest, that They live and move, and talk, and 
perform all other Offices of Human Life? Are 
not Beauty, and Wit, and Mien, and Breeding, 
their inseparable Proprieties? In short we see 
nothing but them, hear nothing but them. Is it 
not they who walk the Streets, fill up Parliament-, 
Coffee-, Play-, Bawdy-Houses? Tis true indeed 
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that these Animals, which are vulgarly called 
Suits of Clothes, or Dresses, do according to certain 
Compositions receive different appellations. If 
one of them be trimmed up with a Gold Chain, 
and a red Gown, and a white Rod, and a great 
Horse, it is called a Lord Mayor; If certain 
Ermins and Furs be placed in a certain Position, 
we style them a Fudge, and so, an apt Conjunction 
of Lawn and black Satin, we entitle a Bishop. 


APHRA BEHN 
1640-1689 
B oRN at Wye, the daughter of John Johnson, 


a barber; who, soon after her birth, was, 
as she tells us, appointed lieutenant-general of 
Surinam in Barbados, where he was taking his 
wife and child, but died during the voyage. 
The widow settled, for a time, on the estate of 
St. John’s Hill, picturesquely described in Oroo- 
noko, and it was there Aphra met the “ Royal 
Slave’, and heard his romantic story. 

She married the Dutch merchant Mr. Behn, 
soon after their return to England in 1658, and, 
after a brief experience of married life, was sent 
to Antwerp by Charles II. on some fairly re- 
sponsible secret service, for which she appears to 
have received little more than ingratitude, some 
valuable information being actually ignored. 

The “ Lady” who produced such romantic 
material from what she issued as the Memoirs of 
Aphra Behn tells a lively story of her lovers and 
her intrigues in Holland, which can scarcely be 
accepted as a literal record of fact. 

The “remainder of her life”, we read, was 
“dedicated to pleasure and poetry”. In other 
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words, she became an industrious and popular 
dramatist, who did not scruple to satisfy the tastes 
of her age; and, no doubt, contrived to enjoy the 
society of wits and players, by whom she was 
regarded as a charming and brilliant friend. She 
also published a good deal of poetry which, in 
fact, contains her best work. 


From OROONOKO 


THEY ARE EXTREME MODEST AND BASHFUL 


mee of the beauties, which indeed are finely 
shaped, as almost all are, and who have 
pretty features, are charming and novel; for they 
have all that is called beauty, except the colour, 
which is a reddish yellow; or after a new oiling 
which they often use to themselves, they are of 
the colour of a new brick, but smooth, soft and 
sleek. ‘They are extreme modest and bashful, 
very shy, and nice of being touched. And 
though they are all thus naked, if one lives for 
ever among them, there is not to be seen an in- 
decent action, or glance: and being continually 
used to see one another so unadorned, so like 
our first parents before the fall, it seems as if they 
had no wishes, there being nothing to heighten 
curiosity: but all you can see, you see at once, 
and every moment see; and where there is no 
novelty, there can be no curiosity. Not but I 
have seen a handsome young Indian, dying for 
love of a very beautiful young Indian maid; but 
all his courtship was, to fold his arms, pursue her 
with his eyes, and sighs were all his language: 
whilst she, as if no such lover were present, or 
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rather if she desired none such, carefully guarded 
her eyes from beholding him; and never ap- 
proached him, but she looked down with all the 
blushing modesty I have seen in the most severe 
and cautious of our world. And these people 
represented to me an absolute idea of the first 
state of innocence, before man knew how to sin: 
And ’tis most evident and plain, that simple 
Nature is the most harmless, inoffensive and 
virtuous mistress. It is she alone, if she were 
permitted, that better instructs the world, than 
all the inventions of man: religion would here but 
destroy that tranquillity they possess by ignor- 
ance; and laws would but teach them to know 
offences, of which now they have no notion. 
They once made mourning and fasting for the 
death of the English Governor, who had given 
his hand to come on such a day to them, and neither 
came nor sent; believing when a man’s word 
was past, nothing but death could* or should 
prevent his keeping it: and when they saw he was 
not dead, they asked him what name they had 
for a man who promised a thing he did nat do? 
The Governor told them such a man was a liar, 
which was a word of infamy to a gentleman. 
Then one of them replied, ‘Governor, you are a 
liar, and guilty of that infamy”. ‘They have a 
native justice, which knows no fraud; and they 
understand no vice, or cunning, but when they 
are taught by the white men. They have 
plurality of wives; which when they grow old, 
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serve those that succeed them, who are young, 
but with a servitude easy and respected; and un- 
less they take slaves in war, they have no other 
attendants. 


THE GREAT OROONOKO 


ii was amazing to imagine where it was he 
learned so much humanity; or to give his 
accomplishments a juster name, where it was he got 
that real greatness of soul, those refined notions 
of true honour, that absolute generosity, and that 
softness that was capable of the highest passions 
of love and gallantry, whose objects were almost 
continually fighting men, or those mangled or 
dead, who heard no sounds but those of war and 
groans. Some part of it we may attribute to the 
care of a Frenchman of wit and learning, who 
finding it turn to a very good account to be a sort 
of royal tutor to this young black, and perceiving 
him very ready, apt, and quick of apprehension, 
took a great pleasure to teach him morals, lan- 
guage and science; and was for it extremely 
beloved and valued by him. Another reason was, 
he loved when he came from war, to see all the 
English gentlemen that traded thither; and did 
not only learn their language, but that of the 
Spaniard also, with whom he traded afterwards 
for slaveswrs . . 

He was pretty tall, but of a shape the most 
exact that can be fancied: the most famous 
statuary could not form the figure of a man more 
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admirably turned from head to foot. His face 
was not of that brown rusty black which most of 
that nation are, but a perfect ebony, or polished 
jet. His eyes were the most awful that could be 
seen, and very piercing; the white of them being 
like snow, as were his teeth. His nose was 
rising and Roman, instead of African and flat: 
his mouth the finest shaped that could be seen; 
far from those great turned lips, which are so 
natural to the rest of the Negroes. The whole 
proportion and air of his face was so nobly and 
exactly formed, that, bating his colour, there 
could be nothing in nature more beautiful, — 
agreeable and handsome. There was no one 
grace wanting, that bears the standard of true 
beauty. His hair came down to his shoulders, 
by the aids of art, which was by pulling it out 
with a quill, and keeping it combed; of which 
he took particular care. Nor did the perfections 
of his mind come short of those of his person; 
for his discourse was admirable upon almost 
any subject: and whoever had heard him speak, 
would have been convinced of their errors, that 
all fine wit is confined to the white men, especially 
to those of Christendom; and would have con- 
fessed that Oroonoko was as capable even of 
reigning well, and of governing as wisely, had 
as great a soul, as politic maxims, and was as 
sensible of power, as any Prince civilized in the 
most refined schools of humanity and learning, 
or the most illustrious courts. 


Oroonoko III 


ON THE HONOUR OF AN HEATHEN 


B’ ING deprived of all other means, Oroonoko 
resolved to perish for want of food; and 
pleased at last with that thought, and toiled and 
tired by rage and indignation, he laid himself 
down, and sullenly resolved upon dying, and 
refused all things that were brought him. 

This did not a little vex the captain, and the 
more so, because he found almost all of them of 
the same humour; so that the loss of so many 
brave slaves, so tall and goodly to behold, would 
_have been very considerable; he therefore ordered 
one to go from him (for he would not-be seen 
himself) to Oroonoko, and to assure him, he was 
afflicted for having rashly done so inhospitable a 
deed, and which could not be now remedied, 
since they were far from shore; but since he 
resented it in so high a nature, he assured him he 
would revoke his resolution, and set both him and 
his friends ashore on the next land they should 
touch at; and of this the messenger gave him his 
oath, provided he would resolve to live. And 
Oroonoko, whose honour was such, as he never 
had violated a word in his life himself, much less 
a solemn asseveration, believed in an instant what 
this man said; but replied, he expected, for a 
confirmation of this, to have his shameful fetters 
dismissed. ‘This demand was carried to the cap- 
tain; who returned him answer, that the offence 
had been so great which he had put upon the 
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Prince, that he durst not trust him with liberty 
while he remained in the ship, for fear, lest by a 
valour natural to him, and a revenge that would 
animate that valour,~he might commit some 
outrage fatal to himself, and the King his master, 
to whom the vessel did belong. To this Oroonoko 
replied, He would engage his honour to behave 
himself in all friendly order and manner, and obey 
the command of the captain, as he was lord of the 
King’s vessel, and General of those men under 
his command. 

This was delivered to the still doubting 
captain, who could not resolve to trust a heathen, 
he said, upon his parole, a man that had no sense 
or notion of the god that he worshipped. Oroo- 
noko then replied, He was-véry sorry to hear that 
the captain pretended to the knowledge and 
worship of any gods, who had taught him no 
better principles, than not to credit as he would 
be credited. But they told him, the difference 
of their faith occasioned that distrust; for the 
captain had protested to him upon the word of a 
Christian, and sworn in the name of a great God; 
which if he should violate, he must expect eternal 
torments in the world to come. “Is that all the 
obligations he has to be just to his oath? ” replied 
Oroonoko. “Let him know, I swear by my 
honour; which to violate, would not only render 
me contemptible and despised by all brave and 
honest men, and so give myself perpetual pain, 
but it would be eternally offending and displeasing 
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to all mankind; harming, betraying, circum- 
venting, and outraging all men. But punish- 
ments hereafter are suffered by one’s self; and 
the world takes no cognizance whether this God 
has revenged them or not, it is done so secretly, 
and deferred so long; while the man of no honour 
suffers every moment the scorn and contempt of 
the honester world, and dies every day ignomini- 
ously in his fame, which is more valuable than life. 
I speak not this to move belief, but to show you 
how you mistake, when you imagine, that he who 
will violate his honour, will keep his word with 
his gods.” So, turning from him with a dis- 
dainful smile, he refused to answer him, when he 
urged him to know what answer he should carry 
back to his captain; so that he departed without 
saying any more. 


WHY SHOULD WE BE SLAVES? 


SAR, having singled out the men from the 
women and children, made a harangue to 
them of the miseries and ignominies of slavery; 
counting up all their toils and sufferings, under 
such loads, burdens and drudgeries, as were fitter 
for beasts than men; senseless brutes, than human 
souls. He told them, it was not for days, months 
or years, but for eternity; there was no end to be 
of their misfortunes. ‘They suffered not like men, 
who might find a glory and fortitude in oppression ; 
but like dogs, that loved the whip and bell, and 
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fawned the more they were beaten; that they had 
last the divine quality of men, and were become 
insensible asses, fit only to bear: nay, worse; an 
ass, or dog, or horse, having done his duty, could 
lie down in retreat, and rise to work again, and 
while he did his duty, endured no stripes; but 
men, villainous, senseless men, such as they, toiled 
on all the tedious week till Black Friday; and 
then, whether they worked or not, whether they 
were faulty or meriting, they, promiscuously, the 
innocent with the guilty, suffered the infamous 
whip, the sordid stripes, from their fellow-slaves, 
till their blood trickled from all parts of their body; 
blood, whose every drop ought to be revenged with 
a life of some of those tyrants that impose it. 
“And why,” said he, “my dear friends and 
fellow-sufferers, should we be slaves to an un- 
known people? Have they vanquished us nobly 
in fight? Have they won us in honourable battle? 
And are we by the chance of war become their 
slaves? This would not anger a noble heart; 
this would not animate a soldier’s soul. No, but 
we are bought and sold like apes or monkeys, 
to be the sport of women, fools and cowards; 
and the support of rogues and runagates, that 
have abandoned their own countries for rapine, 
murders, theft and villainies. Do you not hear 
every day how they upbraid each other with 
infamy of life, below the wildest savages? And 
shall we render obedience to such a degenerate 
race, who have no one human virtue left, to dis- 
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tinguish them from the vilest creatures? Will 

you, I say, suffer the lash from such hands?” 

They all replied with one accord, ‘‘ No, no, no; 

eae has spoke like a great captain, like a great 
ing. 


THE HEROIC WIFE 


4 Deen nG Imoinda with him, as he used to do in 
his more happy and calmer days, Oroonoko 
led her up into a wood, where (after with a 
thousand sighs, and long gazing silently on her 
face, while tears gushed, in spite of him, from his 
eyes) he told her his design, first of killing her, 
and then his enemies, and next himself, and the 
impossibility of escaping, and therefore he told her 
the necessity of dying. He found the heroic wife 
faster pleading for death, than he was to propose 
it, when she found his fixed resolution; and, on 
her knees, besought him not to leave her a prey to 
his enemies. He (grieved to death) yet pleased at 
her noble resolution, took her up, and embracing 
of her with all the passion and languishment of a 
dying lover, drew his knife to kill this treasure . 
of his soul, this pleasure of his eyes; while tears 
trickled down his cheeks, hers were smiling with 
joy she should die by so noble a hand, and be sent 
into her own country (for that is their notion of the 
next world) by him she so tenderly loved, and so 
truly adored in this. For wives have a respect for 
their husbands equal to what any other people pay 
a deity; and when a man finds any occasion to 
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quit his wife, if he love her, she dies by his hand; 
if not, he sells her, or suffers some other to kill her. 
It being thus, you may believe the deed was soon 
resolved on; and it is not to be doubted, but the 
parting, the eternal leave-taking of two such lovers, 
so greatly born, so sensible, so beautiful, so young, 
and so fond, must be very moving, as the relation 
of it was to me afterwards. 


DR. FRANCIS GODWIN 
1562-1633 


HIs “ good man, grave divine, skilful mathe- 

matician, excellent philosopher, pure Lat- 
inist, and incomparable historian’, was born at 
Hannington, in Orlingbury Hundred, North- 
amptonshire; being the son of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 

Known at Oxford for “an ingenious person 
and assiduous student”’, he married early and 
had a large family. He, naturally, followed his 
father into the Church, where his promotion 
was too rapid to escape jealous comment, and 
ultimately became a Bishop of Llandaff. 

He produced many learned and thoughtful 
volumes in Latin and English, of which perhaps 
his monumental Cazalogue of Bishops is best 
known; and died of a “low and languishing 
disease ’’, at a little over seventy. 

The Man in the Moon was an undergraduate 
production, probably not much esteemed by its 
reverend author; although its adventure reveals 
considerable scientific knowledge and a taste for 
political philosophy. 
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From THE MAN IN THE MOON 


TO ENABLE A MAN TO FLY 


pon the Sea-Shore, especially about the 
U mouth of our River, I found a great store 
of a certain kind of Wild Swan... . 

It were a wonder to tell what tricks I had 
taught them, by that time they were about a 
quarter old; amongst other things I used them 
by little and little to fly with burdens; wherein I 
found them able above all credit, and brought 
them to that pass, as that a white sheet being 
displayed unto them by Diego upon the side of a 
hill, they would carry from me unto him, Bread, 
flesh or any other thing I list to send, and upon 
the like call return unto me again. 

Having prevailed thus far, I began to cast in 
my head how I might do to join a number of them 
together in bearing of some great burden: which 
if I could bring to pass I might enable a man 
to fly and be carried in the air, to some certain 
place safe and without hurt. In this cogitation 
having much laboured my wits, and made some 
trial, I found by experience, that if many were put 
to the bearing of one great burden, by reason it 
was not possible all of them should rise together 
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just in one instant, the first that raised himself 
upon his wings finding himself stayed by a weight 
heavier than he could move or stir, would by and 
by give over, as also would the second, third, and 
all the rest. I devised (therefore) at last a means 
how each of them might rise carrying but his 
own proportion of weight only and it was thus. 

I fastened about every one of my Gansas a 
little Pulley of Cork, and putting a string through 
it of meetly length I fastened the one end thereof 
unto a block almost of eight Pound weight, 
unto the other end of the string, I tied a Poise 
weighing some two Pound, which being done, 
and causing the signal to be erected, they pre- 
sently rose all (being 4 in number) and carried 
away my block unto the place appointed. This 
falling out according to my hope and desire I 
made proof afterwards but using the help of 2 
or 3 birds more, in a Lamb, whose happiness 
_ I much envied, that he should be the first living 
creature to take possession of such a device. 

At last after divers trials I was surprised 
with a great longing, to cause myself to be carried 
in the like sort. Diego my Moor was likewise 
possessed with the same desire, and but that 
otherwise I loved him well, and had need of his 
help, I should have taken that his ambitious 
affection in very evil part for I hold it far more 
honour to have been the first flying man, than 
to be another Neptune that first adventured to 
sail upon the Sea. Howbeit not seeming to 
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take notice of the mark he aimed at, I only told 
him (which also I take to be true) that all my 
Gansas were not of sufficient strength to carry 
him, being a man, though of no great stature, 
yet twice my weight at least. So upon a time 
having provided all things necessary, I placed 
myself with all my trinkets, upon the top of a 
rock at the River’s mouth, and putting myself 
at full Sea upon an Engine (the description where- 
of ensueth) I caused Diego to advance his Signal; 
whereupon my Birds presently arose 2 5 in number, 
and carried me over lustily to the other rock on 
the other side, being about a Quarter of a league. 


THE “PRINCE OF THESE, PARTS 


ni ae had I ended this banquet, when 
upon the sudden I- saw myself environed 
with a kind of people most strange both for their 
feature, demeanour and apparel. 

Their stature was most divers, but for most 
part, twice the height of ours: their colour and 
countenance most pleasing, and their habit such, 
as I know not yet how to express. 

For neither did I see any kind of Cloth, Silk 
or other stuff to resemble the matter of that 
whereof their Cloths were made; neither (which 
is most strange of all other) can I devise how to 
describe the colour of them, being in a manner 
all clothed alike. 

It was neither black, nor white, yellow, nor 
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red, green nor blue, nor any colour composed of 
these. 

But if you ask me what it was then, I must tell 
you it was a colour never seen in our earthly 
world, and therefore neither to be described 
unto us by any, nor to be conceived of one that 
never saw it. 

For it was a hard matter to describe unto a 
man born blind, the difference between blue and 
Green, so can I not bethink myself any mean 
how to decipher unto you this Luzar colour, 
having no affinity with any other that ever I 
beheld with mine eyes. 

Only, this I can say of it, that it was most 
glorious and delightful, that can possibly be im- 
agined: neither in truth was there any one thing, 
that more delighted me, during my abode in 
that new world, than the beholding of that most 
pleasing and resplendent colour. 

It remaineth now that I speak of the Demean- 
our of this people, who, presenting themselves 
unto me upon the sudden and that in such 
extraordinary fashion as I have declared: being 
stricken with a great amazement I crossed myself 
and cried out Fesus Maria. 

No sooner was the word Jesus out of my 
mouth, but young and old, fell all down upon 
their knees, (at which I not a little rejoiced) 
holding up both their hands on high, and repeating 
all certain words which I understood not. 

Then presently they all arising, one that was 
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far the tallest of them came unto me, and em- 
braced me, with great kindness, and giving 
order (as I partly perceived) unto some of the 
rest to stay by my Birds, he took me by the hand, 
and leading me down toward the foot of the hill, 
brought me to his dwelling, being more than 
half a league from the place where I first 
alighted. 

It was such a building for beauty and hugeness, 
as all our world cannot shew any near comparable 
to it. Yet such I saw afterwards elsewhere, as this 
might seem but a Cottage in respect of them. 

There was not a door about the house, that 
was not 30 foot high and twelve in breadth. 

The rooms were between 40 and 50 foot in 
height, and so all other proportions answerable. 

Neither could they well be much less, the 
Master inhabiting them being full 28 high. 

As for corporature, I suppose verily that if 
we had him here in this world to be- weighed in 
the balance the poise of his body would shew 
itself more ponderous than Five and Twenty, 
peradventure thirty of ours. ‘ 

After I had rested myself with him the Value 
of one of our days; he led me some Five leagues 
off, unto the Palace of the Prince of the Country. 

The stateliness of the building whereof I will 
leave unto the second part of this work, as also 
many other particulars, which will minister more 
pleasure to the reader, than yet I may afford him, 
being desirous in this first part to set down no 
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more than what the process of my story concerning 
my journey doth necessarily draw from me. 

The Prince whose stature was much higher 
than the former, is called, (as near as I can by 
Letters declare it, for their sounds are not per- 
fectly to be expressed by our Characters) Py/onas, 
which signifieth in their Language, First, if 
perhaps it be not rather a denotation of his dignity 
and authority, as being the prime man in all 
those parts. 

In all those parts I say. For there is one 
supreme Moxarch amongst them of stature yet 
much more huge than he, commanding over all 


_. that whole Ord of that world, having under him 


29 other Princes of exceeding great power, and 
every of them 24 others, whereof this Pylonas 
was one. 

The first ancestor of this great Monarch came 
out of the earth (as they deliver) and by marriage 
with the inheritress of that huge Moxzarchy, 
obtaining the government, left it unto his posterity 
who ever since have held the same even for the 
space of 40 thousand days or Moons, which 
amounteth unto 3077 Years. 

And his name being Irdonozur, his heirs, unto 
this day, do all assume unto themselves that name, 
he, they say, having continued there well near 
400 moons, and having begotten divers children, 
returned (by what means they declare not) unto 
the Earth again: I doubt not but they may have 
their fables as well as we. 
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And because our Histories afford no mention 
of any earthly man to have ever been in that world 
before myself, and much less to have returned 
thence again, I cannot but condemn that tradi- 
tion for false and fabulous; yet this I must tell 
you, that learning seemeth to be in great estima- 
tion among them; and that they make semblance 
of detesting all Lying and falsehood, which is 
wont there to be severely punished. 

Again (which may yield some countenance 
unto their historical narrations) many of them live 
wonderful long; even beyond all credit, to wit 
even unto the age as they professed unto me of 
30,000 Moons, which amounteth unto 1000 
Years and upwards (so that the ages of 3 or 
4 men might well reach:unto the time of the 
first Jrdonozur) and this is noted generally, that the 
taller people are of Stature, the more excellent they 
are for all endowments of mind, and the longer 
time they do live. : 

For whereas, (that which before I partly 
intimated unto you) their stature is most divers, 
great numbers of them little exceeding ours, such 
seldom live above the age of 1000 Moons which is 
answerable to 80 of our years, and they account 
them most base creatures, even but a degree before 
brute beasts, employing them accordingly in all 
the basest and most servile offices, terming them 
by a word that signifieth bastard men, counterfeits, 
or Changelings; so those whom they account 
Genuine, natural, and true Luzars both in quantity 
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of body, and length of life, they have for the 
most part 30 times as much as we, which pro- 
portion agreeth well with the quantity of the 
day in both worlds, their containing almost 30 
of ours. 
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HENRY NEVILE (or NEVILLE) 
1620-1694 


aes at Billingbear, near Waltham St. Law- 
rence, Berks; the grandson of the diplo- 
matist, Sir Henry Neville, who married Anne 
Killigrew. 

On leaving Oxford, Nevile was for some years 
on the Continent; but soon became prominent in 
the heated political controversies of his day. He 
was a doctrinaire republican, associated with 
Harrington (the author of Oceana) and cordially 
hated by Cromwell. 

His translation of Machiavelli was an acknow- 
ledged classic, and the Plato Redivivus provoked 
discussion among the learned. 

He produced several coarse and scandalous 
lampoons upon well-known persons in society and 
politics, of no literary merit. 

He was arrested on suspicion of complicity in 
the Yorkshire Rising of 1663, and kept in prison 
for a year; after which he retired from public life 
and settled in the country. 
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From THE ISLE OF PINES 


A CONVENIENT PLACE TO DWELL 


VW y= were at first afraid that the wild people 

of the Country might find us out, although 
we saw no footsteps of any not so much as a Path: 
the Woods round about being full of Briers and 
Brambles, we also stood in fear of wild Beasts, of 
such also we saw none, nor sign of any: But 
above all, and that we had greatest reason to fear, 
was to be starved to death*for want of Food, but 
God hath otherwise provided for us as you shall 
know hereafter; this done, we spent our time in 
getting some broken pieces of Boards, and Planks, 
and some of the Sails and Rigging on shore for 
shelter; I set up two or three Poles and drew 
two or three of the Cords and Lines from Tree to 
Tree, over which throwing some Sail Cloths and 
having gotten Wood by us, and three or four Sea- 
gowns, which we had dried, we took up our 
Lodging for that night altogether (the Blackmoor 
being less sensible than the rest we made our 
sentry) we slept soundly that night, as having not 
slept in three or four nights before (our fears of 
what happened preventing us) neither could our 
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hard lodging, fear, and danger hinder us we were 
so over watched. 

On the morrow, being well refreshed with 
sleep, the wind ceased, and the weather was very 
warm; we went down the Rocks on the Sands at 
low water, where we found great part of our lading, 
either on shore or floating near it. I by the help 
of my company, dragged most of it on shore; 
what was too heavy for us broke, and we unbound 
the Casks and Chests, and taking out the goods, 
secured all; so that we wanted no clothes, nor 
any other provision necessary for Housekeeping, 
to furnish a better house than any we were like 
to have; but no victuals (the last water having 
spoiled all) only one Cask of biscuit, being lighter 
than the rest was dry: this served for bread a 
while, and we found on Land a sort of fowl about 
the bigness of a Swan, very heavy and fat, that 
by reason of their weight could not fly, of these 
we found little difficulty to kill, so that was our 
present food; we carried out of England certain 
Hens and Cocks to eat by the way, some of these 
when the ship was broken, by some means got to 
land and bred exceedingly, so that in the future 
they were a great help unto us; we found also, by 
a little River, in the flags, store of eggs of a sort of 
fowl much like our Ducks, which were very good 
meat, so that we wanted nothing to keep us alive. 

On the morrow which was the third day, as 
soon as it was morning, seeing nothing to disturb 
us, I looked out a convenient place to dwell in, that 
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we might build us a Hut to shelter us from the 
weather, and from any other danger of annoyance, 
from wild beasts (if any should find us out: So 
close by a large spring which rose out of a high 
hill overlooking the Sea, on the side of a wood, 
having a prospect towards the Sea) by the help 
of an Axe and some other implements (for we 
had all necessaries, the working of the Sea having 
cast up most of our goods), 1 cut down all the 
straightest poles I could find, and which were 
enough for my purpose, by the help of my company 
(necessity being our Master) I digged holes in the 
earth setting my poles at an equal distance, and 
nailing the broken boards of the Casks, Chests, 
and Cabins, and such like to them, making my 
door to the Seaward, and having covered the top, 
with sailcloths strained and nailed, I in the space of 
a week had made a large Cabin big enough to hold 
all our goods and ourselves in it, I also placed our 
Hammocks for lodging, purposing (if it pleased 
God to send any ship that way) we might be 
transported home, but it never came to pass, the 
place wherein we were (as I conceived) being much 
out of the way. % 


DISORDERS WILL GROW 


M* father coming to rule, and the people 
growing more populous, made them to 
range further in the discovery of the Country, 
which they found answerable to their desires, full 
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both of Fowls and Beasts, and those too not hurtful 
to mankind, as if this Country (on which we were 
by providence cast without arms or other weapons 
to defend ourselves, or offend others) should by 
the same providence be so inhabited as not to have 
any need of such like weapons of destruction 
wherewith to preserve our lives. 

But as it is impossible, but that in multitudes 
disorders will grow, the stronger seeking to 
oppress the weaker: no tie of Religion being 
strong enough to chain up the depraved nature of 
mankind, even so amongst them mischiefs began 
to rise, and they soon fell from those good orders 
prescribed them by my Grandfather. The source 
from whence those mischiefs sprung, was at first, I 
conceive, the neglect of hearing the Bible read, 
which according to my Grandfather’s prescription 
was once a month at a general meeting, but now 
many of them wandering far up into the Country, 
they quite neglected the coming to it, with all 
other means of Christian instruction, whereby the 
sense of sin being quite lost in them, they fell to 
whoredoms, incests, and adulteries; so that what 
my Grandfather was forced to do for necessity, 
they did for wantonness; nay not confining them- 
selves within the bound of any modesty. . . . To 
redress those enormities, my father assembled all 
the Company near unto him, to whom he declared 
the wickedness of those their brethren; who all 
with one consent agreed that they should be 
severely punished; and so arming themselves 
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with boughs, stones, and such like weapons, they 
marched against them, who having notice of their 
coming, and fearing their deserved punishment, 
some of them fled inta the woods, others passed 
over a great River, which runneth through the 
heart of our Country, hazarding drowning to 
escape punishment; But the grandest offender of 
them all was taken, whose name was Fohn Phill, 
the second son of the Negro-woman that came with 
my Grandfather into this Island. He being 
proved guilty of divers ravishings and tyrannies 
committed by him, was adjudged guilty of death, 
and accordingly was thrown down from a high 
Rock into the Sea, where he perished in the waters. 
Execution being done upon him, the rest were 
pardoned for what was past;.which being notified 
abroad, they returned from those Desert and 
Obscure places, wherein they were hidden. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is 
to come: delivered under the Similitude of a Dream, 
wherein is discovered, the manner of his setting out, his 
dangerous journey; and safe arrival at the Desired 
Country. 1678. [This was Part I., to which important 
additions were made in the 2nd and 3rd, or first com- 
plete, editions. 1679. The journey of “ Christian’s 
Wife and Children”, Part II., appeared 1684.] 

The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. Presented to the 
world in a familiar dialogue between Mr. Wiseman and 
Mr. Attentive. 1680. The most accessible edition is 
that edited by Ed. F. Brown (with “The Holy War’) 
in “ Cambridge Classics”’, 1905. 

The Holy War, made by Shaddai upon Diabolus, for the 
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The Life and strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner: who lived eight and twenty 
years all alone in an uninhabited Island on the Coast of 
America, near the mouth of the Great River Oroo- 
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all the Men perished but himself. With an account 
how he was at last as strangely delivered by Pyrates. 
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Memoirs of a Cavalier: or, a Military Journal of the Wars 
in Germany and England, 1632-1645. 1720. 

The Life, Adventures, and Pyractes of the famous Captain 
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The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders. 
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The History and~Remarkable Life of the truly Honourable 
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Resolves to die a General. 1722. 

The Fortunate Mistress: or a History of the Life and 
Vast Variety of Fortunes of Mademoiselle de Beleau, 
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Lady Roxana, in the Time of King Charles II. 1724. 
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The Dumb Philosopher: Dickory Cronke, a tinman’s son. 
With Memoirs of his Lifeand the manner of his Death. 


1719. 

The King of Pirates: the famous Adventures of Captain 
Avery: Mock King of Madagascar. 1720. 

The History of the Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan 
Campbell: both Deafand Dumb. 1720. [The Dumb 
Projector. D. C.’s trip to Holland. 1725. The 
Friendly Demon: a miraculous cure new performed 
upon Mr. D. C., by a peculiar spirit. 1726. The 
Supernatural Philosopher, exemplified in the Life of 
DeCl 47287] 

Life and actions of Lewis Dominique Cartouche: who was 
broke alive upon the wheel at Paris. 1722. 

An account of the Plague Year: being observations or 
memorials of the most remarkable occurrences, as well 
Public as Private. Written by a citizen who continued 
all the while in London. 1722. 

The Comical Pilgrim: or, Travels of a Cynic Philosopher, 
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his merry observations. 1722. 

The Highland Rogue: or, memorable actions of Robert 
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The Great Law of Subordination: or, the Insolence and 
Insupportable Behaviour of Servants in England. 


1724. 
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of John Shepperd. 1724.] 

Account of ‘fonathan Wild. 1725. 

Account of ‘fohn Gow. 1725. 
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A New Voyage Round the World: by some merchants. 
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The Complete English Tradesman. 17253 1727. — 

The Political History of-the Devil: as well Ancient as 
Modern. 1736. [With many of the Devil’s Adven- 
tures, and a description of his dwelling vulgarly called 
Hell.] 

The Four Voyages of Captain Roberts: to the Islands of the 
Canaries, Cape de Verde, and the Barbadoes. 1726. 

The Complete English Gentleman. 1729. 


POETRY 


The True Born Englishman. 1701. 
Hymn to the Pillory. 1703. 


Apart from the innumerable issues of Robinson Crusoe 
most of Defoe’s movels have been issued more or less 
recently; the most easily accessible, perhaps, being Roxana 
and Moll Flanders in the “ Abbey Classics”, Szmpkin 
Marshall. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


A Tale of a Tub: Written for the Universal Improvement 
of Mankind . . . to which is added, an account of 
a Battel between the Antient and Modern Books in 
St. James’s Library. 1704. [The latter commonly 
called The Battle of the Books.] 

Travels into several Remote Nations of the World. In 

4 parts. By Lemuel Gulliver, first a Surgeon and then 
a Captain of several ships. 1726. 
Also 

The accomplishment of the First of Mr. Bickerstaff’s 
Predictions. Being an account of the death of Mr. 
Partridge, the Almanach-Maker. In a letter to a 
Person of Honour. 1708, 
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An Argument to prove the Inconvenience of abolishing 
Christianity, 1708. 

A Project for the advancement of Religion; and Reforma- 
tion of Manners. 1708. 

A Vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff: against what is objected 
to him by Mr. Partridge. 1709. [Followed by 
various pamphlets on Partridge. ] 

The Conduct of the Allies. 1711. ; 

A Proposal for correcting the English Tongue. 1712. 

Memoirs of the Life of Scriblerius. 1723. 

A Letter to Shopkeepers, Tradesmen, Farmers and Common 

' People: concerning the brass half-pence coined by Mr. 
Woods. By M. Drapier. 1724. [Seven Drapier 
Letters reissued 1735. ] 

A Short View of the State of Ireland. 1727. 

A serious and useful Scheme to make an Hospital for Incur- 
ables, of universal benefit, with a Petition of Footmen in 
and about Dublin. 1733. 

A Proposal for giving Badges to the Beggars, in all the 
Parishes in Dublin. 1737. 

A complete Collection of Genteel and Ingenious Conversation: 
according to the most polite mode and method now used 
at Court, and in the best companies of England. 1738. 

Directions to Servants in General. 1745. 


POETRY 


Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. 1711. [Including the 
famous ‘‘ Meditations upon a Broomstick ”’.] 

Cadenus and Vanessa. 1720. 

Poetical Works. 1736. 

Verses on the Death of Dean Swift. 1739. 


Apart from the standard Swift’s Works (ed. Temple 
Scott, Bel/), and the many issues of Gulliver's Travels, 
A Tale of a Tub is included in “‘ Everyman’s Library”’. 
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\ APHRA BEHN 


The Adventures of a Black.Lady. 1684. 

Three Histories. 1688. [Oroonoko: or, the Royal 
Slave. The Fair Filt: or, Tarquin and Miranda. 
Agnes de Castro: or, the Force of Generous Blood. ] 

Lycidus. 1688. 

The Lucky Mistake. 1689. 

The History of a Nun. 1689. 

The Court of the King of Bantam. 

The Deceived Lovers: or, The Courtezan Deceived. 
1696. 

The Unfortunate Bride: or, The Blind Lady a beauty. 
1698. 

Also 

La Montre: or, The Lovers Watch. 1686. [Being 
a sketch of how a Lover is accustomed to spend twenty- 
four hours. } 

Many Plays. 1671-1687. [Of which perhaps the 
most popular was The Rover. ] 

Poems Collected. 1684. 

Elegy to Waller. 1688. 


There is a convenient one-volume issue of Aphra 
Behn’s Novels, edited by A. E. Baker, 1905, and her 
Complete Works edited by Montagu Summers, 1915, in 6 


vols. 


FRANCIS GODWIN 


The Man in the Moone: or a discourse of a voyage thither. 
By Domingo Gonsales, the speedy Messenger. 1638. 
[To the and edition, 1657, “‘is added Nuncius Inani- 
malus, written in Latin by the same author and now 
Englished by a Person of Worth ”’.] 
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Also 
A Catalogue of Bishops. [Many editions. A fine 2-vol. 
folio, edited by Wm. Richardson. 1743.] 
And other learned works in Latin and English. 


HENRY NEVILE 
The Isle of Pines: or, a late Discovery of a fourth Island 


in Terra Australis, Incognita. Being a true relation 
of certain English persons, who, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, were cast away and wrecked, and all drowned 
except one man and four women, whereof one was a 
negro. And now lately, a Dutch ship... have 
found their posterity to amount to ten or twelve thou- 
sand persons. 1668. [Narrative of George Pine.] 

A New and further Discovery of the Isle of Pines ina Letter 
from Cornelius van Sloetton. 1668. [The two 
issued together in same year. ] 

Also 

The Parliament of Ladies: or, divers remarkable passages 
of Ladies in Spring-Garden, in parliament assembled. 
1647. [A second edition “ with certain votes of the 
unlawfull assembly at Kates in Covent Garden”’: anda 
continuation, ‘‘ The Ladies a second time assembled ’’. 
Both 1647.] 

Shuffling cutting and dealing in a game at Picquet, being 
acted from the year 1653-1658 by Oliver Protector 
and others. 1659. 

Machiavellis Works. 1675. [Trans. of The History 
of Florence: The Prince: the Life of Castruccio 
Castracani, etc. ] 

Plato Redivivus or a Dialogue concerning Government. 
1681. [A scheme, much admired by Hobbes, for 
exercise of royal prerogative through councils of State. 
Reprinted as “ Discourses concerning Government”. 


1698.] 


II 
OTHER WRITERS 


Tue underworld realism of Defoe may, obviously, be 
regarded as a revival of Greene and Nash, who had, 
meanwhile, been imitated, without any conspicuous suc- 
cess, by wits and bohemians with no real knowledge of 
the poor, for all their riotous living. 

But genuine artisan literature had also arisen before 
Defoe: most prominently represented by that “ true poet 
of the People”, Thomas Deloney “the Balleting silke 
weaver of Norwich”; a tavern minstrel who observed 
life with humour. When he had shocked the authorities 
by a ballad on the scarcity of bread, Deloney turned to 
prose. His Fack of Newberrie, 1596-7, a clothier; The 
Gentle Craft, 1597, a history of cobblers; and Thomas 
of Reading, a cloth worker; are not only intimate records 
of labour and trade, but graphic pictures of humble life. 

His cheerful realism, however, bore little fruit, for his 
public was soon absorbed in the taste for soul-torture and 
analysis which drove Christian from Vanity Fair. 

It would be impossible, in a few pages, to give even a 
summary of the innumerable writers and their works, 
who produced more or less definite imitations, or works 
similar to the various types of story here represented. 

The allegory, religious or political, generally attempting 
some Utopian scheme, never attained the dramatic life- 
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likeness of these masterpieces; always more concerned 
with the argument than the plot, and far more nearly 
approaching the essay form. 

Such travellers’ tales as The Adventures of Signor 
Gaudentio di Lucca, by Simon Berington, 1737—with its 
“account of an unknown country in the midst of the 
deserts of Africa”, are entirely devoid of literary skill, 
and have none of Defoe’s or Swift’s vivid detail in character 
or description. ‘The Duchess of Newcastle’s Description 
of a New World called the Blazing World, 1668, attempts 
a philosophy it would be kinder to forget. 

The picaresque tales and pseudo-biographies of 
notorious criminals, for example, by that “ witty extrava- — 
gant”, Richard Head, were very popular, often imitated, 
and sufficiently indicate what satisfied public taste. “There 
are no redeeming features in the sordid narrative of the 
once famous English Rogue, revealing “‘ the most eminent 
cheats of both sexes, in all their characters, occupations, 
professions, trades, and mysteries”. Apparently based 
in outline upon his own conduct and experience, it never 
rises above the merit, or interest, of a long-winded, 
unexpurgated, police report. 

He also produced two unpleasant volumes on the “ Art 
of Wheedling”; The Canting Academy, with Dictionary; 
being “the mysterious and villainous practices of the 
wicked crew known as Hectors, Trepanners, Gilts etc. ”’; 
** Rhodomantados of ‘a most horrible, terrible, and in- 
vincible captain”; The Life and Death of Mother Shipton; 
and some “confessions”? of Highwaymen; besides two 
“* New Discoveries ””—The Floating Island, 1673, and The 
Western Wonder, an enchanted Island, 1674; with the 
‘usual shipwrecks, marvels of nature, and descriptions of 
the Inhabitants. 

Pseudo-tales, that were actually no more than scandal- 
ous biographies thinly veiled under fictitious names—of 
which Mrs. Manley’s are most notorious, continued to 
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corrupt public life and please public taste. The “little 
Histories” or Tales (largely imitative of the Spanish) 
that were introduced by Aphra Behn, remained perhaps 
the most popular form of fiction among those who still 
enjoyed romance; and Eliza ‘Haywood was widely read. 

She had, indeed, considerable skill in using, or adapting, 
a variety of fiction forms: first favouring what may be 
called the kitchen-tale (a long way after the manner of 
Roxana or Moll Flanders), in which the impassioned 
phrases of romance are evoked to express the indelicate 
emotions of persons in no way heroic; and combined 
_ with crude incidents of “ restoration” intrigue, to pro- 

duce tiresome specimens of that class of book which the 
present generation do not allow their mothers to read: 
such as the history of that “lovely inconsiderate, Idalia, 
or the Unfortunate Mistress ”’. 

But Mrs. Haywood could appreciate better things; 
and, when Richardson had shown ‘the way, produced two 
genuine novels; The History of Betsy Thoughtless, 1751 
(which, perhaps, supplied Fanny Burney with a plot for 
Evelina); and the History of Femmy and Fenny Fessamy, 
1753: books it is worth while to read. 
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remove such a handicap by the publication of ‘ The Bodley Head 
Quartos.”””—Daily Graphic. 
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“Mr. R. Brimley Johnson has compiled a pleasant 
and well-chosen anthology from the various selections 
of Sterne’s letters. They are grouped according to 
the recipient and amply illustrate the many sides of his 
character. A pleasantly sympathetic introduction has 
been added and a useful index.”—New Statesman. 


“ Always the grace of his style, and his humour 
make each of his letters, whether addressed to friends 
or ‘sentimental fancies,’ a delight to read. Sterne 
must have been a fascinating companion.”—RICHARD 
Kine in the Tatler. 


“Laurence Sterne is high up in the gallery of 
epistolary literature. He did not deserve the com- 
parative neglect that no modern edition or selection 
of his letters should have been published until 
Mr. Brimley Johnson came along with ‘The Quill 
Library.’”—Daily Telegraph. 
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“Steele’s letters, of which Mr. Brimley Johnson has 
made a fresh collation and a very good selection, are a 
convincing image of the man. .They are well worth 
having in an-accessible shape.”-—=Times Lit. Supp. 

“Next to genuine autobiography, which is com- 
paratively rare, nothing can so substantially contribute 
to our knowledge of eminent people as their familiar 
letters to their intimates. The letters of Richard - 
Steele, chosen and collated with the original MSS. 
by Mr. Brimley Johnson, make delightful reading.” — 
Sunday Times. } 

“Those who know the Letters of Richard Steele 
will thank Mr. Brimley Johnson for recalling them .to 
their notice in this pleasant little volume ; those who 
do not have much pleasure in store.” —Spectator. 

“We are grateful for this volume, which is by far 
the sprightliest and most entertaining volume in ‘The 
Quill Library.’”—Saturday Review. 
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